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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


mee _J)ATCHING and tossing Snowfoot the second time, 
YV the elephant left him on the roadside, where he 
fell, and kept. on up the street, his tusks low, his 
trunk in the air, and uttering, from time to time, 
his wild snort. 

The panic-Stricken. spectators of the show came 
pouring dut of both tents, without confining them- 
selves to the means of egress provided for them, or 
even to the vast rent made by the Emperor Nero. 
More than one jack-knife made liberal. slits in the 
canvas, to let out the crowd. 

One of the foremost of the out-rushing throng was 
a little man in a short striped jacket, with a red 
Turkish cap on ‘his head and a spear in his hand. 
He might have been heard to shout, as he ram 
swiftly toward the scene of Nero’s doings, had not 
his voice been drowned in the tumult of noises. 
Finding he could not come up with the elephant, he 
. turned back, and was met by an attendant leading a 
horse, saddled and bridled. The spearman seized 
stirrup and rein, flung himself into the saddle, and spurred through the 
crowd, which parted before him with cries of “The keeper! make way for 
the elephant’s keeper ! ” 
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Jack now ran toward the tent, eager to learn if any accident had happened 
to his friends. He soon saw Moses in the crowd. 

“ Where are they, — Annie, and the rest ?” 

“ They are all safe,” replied Moses. “ Percy Lanman is with them.” 

“ Nobody hurt?” said Jack. 

“* Nobody that I can hear of. Almost everybody was in the second tent 
when the elephant broke loose, and he didn’t come into that. Any damage 
outside ?” asked Moses. 

“ Our team, — he has done: for the mare and Snowfoot!” 

“ Killed them?” 

“Yes, or worse!” replied Jack, with a bursting heart. “Come and 
see!” 

The Prince of the Healing Art was standing in his green robe, helmet in 
hand, surveying the wreck of his wagon and his scattered wares, and amus- 
ing the crowd with his philosophical remarks. On the roadside close by 
was the mare, entangled in the wreck of the fence, where she had fallen ; 
while on the opposite side of the street, a few rods off, lay Snowfoot, bleeding 
from the wounds of the tusks. ' 

“There’s your borrowed horse, Jack!” said Phin, with a satisfaction 
which he did not attempt to conceal. “Guess it’ll take all you make by 
farming this year, and more too, to pay the damages.” 

“That horse will die, or have to be killed,” said Moses. “I don’t 
believe the mare is hurt quite so bad ; let’s see.” 

Some of the bystanders took hold with the boys, and helped get the mare 
out from among the rails and upon her feet. She was bleeding from a tusk- 
wound in one leg; and she trembled so that she seemed hardly able to 
stand. 

“She has got what she never’ll get over!” said Phin. “Then there’s 
the colt at home, lamed for life.” 

“Take it coolly, my young friends,” cried the Prince of the Healing Art, 
showing his trumpet, which the elephant had stepped on. “TI shall never 
be able to blow any but flat notes, after this! No matter; these are trifles. 
Le’s be jolly! Learn a lesson from the good-natered philosopher ! ” 

While he picked up his books and unbroken bottles, and piled the pieces 
of his wagon on the side of the road, the boys took the dangling strips of 
harness from the mare, and, leaving her standing in a corner of the. fence, 
went over once more to Snowfoot. The harness had been completely 
stripped from him; and there seemed to be nothing they could do, but to 
leave him where he lay. By this time Mr. Pipkin had arrived. 

“Wal!” said that gentleman, in utter dismay and horror, “if this ain’t 
ridickelous ! ” — which was about as strong an expression as he seemed able 
to make use of. After a moment’s reflection, he added, “ If it don’t beat all 
creation!” Another pause; then, “ Boys! boys! what’ll the deacon say ? 
Jack, what’ll Old Scatterin’ say to his Snowfoot? Deliver me from ele- 
phants, arter this ! dumbed if I ha’n’t had enough o’ the brutes!” 

Jack now saw Percy Lanman coming with the ladies. “Don’t let her-— 
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don’t let them see this sight!” he said, and ran to prevent their approach. 
“The elephant has almost killed our horses!” he cried. “You may as 
weil know it, but don’t go and see! The poor horses!” 

Though greatly shocked herself, Annie, at sight of the boy’s distress, put 
on as cheerful a look as she could, telling him to bear it bravely, as it was 
something for which he was not to blame. 

“Things seem bound to go wrong with me, whether I am to blame or 
not,” sobbed Jack. “I try to do my best, — but see what comes of it all!” 

“ Keep on trying!” said Annie. “Don’t give up. This is dreadful, but 
you could not help it ; and it will all come out right, I am sure!” 

“ Of course I could not know what would happen ; but — Mr. Treadwell’s 
horse!” said Jack. 

She said what she could to console him, then left him, Percy having pro- 
posed to take her and Kate and Mrs. Pipkin to his father’s house, which was 
not far off. 

Jack, who had been looking, from time to time, for Step Hen and his 
father, now saw them coming. The old man appeared a little more sober 
than when he made so ridiculous a show of himself in the tent, and Jack 
hoped to find him reasonable. 

“Somebody ’s horse killed?” interrupted the old man, as Jack began to 
tell the story. ‘“ Whose?” 

“Yours, Mr. Treadwell! Snowfoot !” 

“ My Snowfoot ? He’s to hum in the pastur’, —ain’t he, Stephen? Did n’t 
drive over, — did we, Stephen? Though I ’most forgit! Hey, Stephen?” 

“O Mr. Treadwell!” cried Jack, “I went to ask you if I could take 
Snowfoot, and you were not at home. I had invited the folks, and I felt sure 
you would be willing, — you had told me always to take the team without 
asking when I wanted to use it on the farm,—and I —I will pay for him, 
of course, when I get money enough, though -I think the owners of the ele- 
phant —” 

Here the old man again interrupted him. Still panies drunk, he forgot 
all his kindly feelings towards Jack, and, reflecting only that Snowfoot had 
been taken without leave, and had been killed, he flew into a passion. He 
refused even to see the owners of the elephant, declaring that he would 
have no dealings with them, they would never pay a cent without a law 
suit, that Jack alone was responsible to him for the loss. 

“ How much will it be?” asked Jack, in a faint voice. 

“ Seventy-five dollars!” replied the old man, sternly. 

“You offered to sell Snowfoot once, to Doa Curtis, for sixty-five,” sug- 
gested Step Hen, in his friend’s interest. 

“ That was when I thought of giving up the farm. Now, I’ve fine crops 
growing,’ said his father. 

Jack thought it hard that what he had been doing for the old man should 
have added ten dollars to the value of the horse he was to pay for; but he 
only said,.“ 1 ll do what I can; pethaps my share of the crops will come to 
near that.” 
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“I shall hold the crops,” replied Mr. Treadwell. “As for the hoss, do 
what you please with him. I wash my hands of him!” And he stalked 
away. 

Percy Lanman now returned, anxious to see what could be done to help 
the boys. 

“We must find Duffer, the first thing,” he said, “and put the horses in 
his charge.” 

“ Duffer!” cried Jack. “ He is my best enemy!” 

* No matter, he is a good horse-doctor ; I’ll manage him.” 

“He is down there by Snowfoot now,” said Jack. 

So they went and found Duffer, who, at aia request, consented to 
take charge of the wounded beasts. 

“ The next thing,” said Percy, “is to find the penigrtotede of the show, and 
see what they will do; since Mr. Treadwell refuses to have any dealings 
with them, and Mr. Chatford is away, I ’d better act for you.” 

“O, will you? will you?” cried Jack, with joyful eagerness. 

“Ill see Judge Garty,” said Percy. “Ill get out a writ and attach their 
whole menagerie, if they refuse to pay the damages. But I think they will 
hear to reason; if they don’t, they certainly can’t expect to exhibit their 
show again in this part of the country.” 

Jack’s heart kindled with hope and gratitude as he listened to these reso- 
lute and cheering words, and he ran to tell Moses. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN ELEPHANT HUNT, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


In the mean while the Emperor Nero’s keeper, spear in hand, spurred 
swiftly after him up the road, followed close by two or three other mounted 
men, armed with rifles, and, at a more respectful distance, by a throng of 
spectators, curious to see an elephant hunt, ahd solicitous at the same time 
for their personal safety. 

The enraged monster amused himself, at first, by demolishing one of the 
runaway vehicles, which he speedily overtook, and killing the horse, which 
he tossed two or three times and then trampled beneath his feet. He then 
opened a passage into a cornfield by scattering two or three lengths of fence, 
and went through it like a tempest, throwing up the hills with his tusks, and 
tearing and trampling the half-grown crop, and leaving a track of ruin behind 
him which his pursuers found it easy to follow. 

Beyond the cornfield he entered a meadow and attacked a haystack, which 
he was busily tearing to pieces when the horsemen appeared. At sight of 
them he started off again at a swinging trot which soon left the swiftest 
behind. 

He now entered a field where a man and a boy were making hay. Too 
busy to be able to go that afternoon and see the elephant, what.must have 
been their astonishment to see the elephant coming to them! The boy had 
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just time to dodge behind a stone-heap, and the mian to spring up into a 
tree, when the animal passed, and went crashing through a thicket of young 
poplars farther on. 

He was now getting into difficulty. On the other side of the thicket was 
a corduroy-road, laid across the edge of a morass which stretched beyond. 
Nero was too knowing to trust his tremendous bulk upon that soft and 
treacherous footing, so he took to the road. He did not seem to like that 
very well either, for the logs were broken in places, and there were mud- 
holes in which he was careful not to set foot. The way was also dangerous 
for the horses, and he might still have escaped, but for a circumstance which 
the wisest elephant could not have foreseen. The road led to the canal, 
and he suddenly found himself on the edge of a bridge which he dared not ~ 
venture over. 

As the road was here bordered by a swamp on both sides, he found him- 
self in a sort of trap. 

He turned about, and was going down from the bridge, when he was met 
by the foremost horseman. 

It was the little man in the striped jacket and red cap. He threw himself 
from his horse, and it was a wonderful sight to see him, a mere pygmy in 
comparison with the brute’s stupendous bulk, march boldly up to him, while 
that huge and powerful creature, fresh from killing horses and destroying 
wagons and haystacks, began to cringe and tremble, and actually roar for 
mercy! Perhaps there was never a more striking example of the supremacy 
of man over the brute. With one stroke of tusk or trunk, he could have 
slain his keeper on the spot, and no doubt the faintest sign of fear on the 
part of the latter would have proved fatal to him ; but perfect courage and 
a merciless spear gave him the victory. Nero had suffered many severe 
punishments for his misdeeds, but probably never anything like what he 
received that day at the hands of the determined little man in the red cap. 

Great was the surprise and wonder of the spectators, half an hour after- 
wards, to see the great elephant returning tame and contrite, with the 
mounted spearman riding at his side, and the horsemen, armed with rifles, 
close behind. The crowds fell back and gave him a wide berth as he passed. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said one of the horsemen, dismounting near the scene 
of the first catastrophe, and giving his beast and his gun to an attendant, 
“we will see about these damages.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mundy,” said the Prince of the Healing Art. “That 
sounds good-natered! I’m a good-natered man myself, but— ” 

“I don’t care anything about you!” interrupted the showman, putting 
the Prince promptly aside. “ You have followed our show long enotgh ; and 
if you want me to pay for your wagon, you must first prove it is your prop- 
erty. Who are the owners of these horses ?” 

“I represent the owners,” said Percy Lanman. “The mare belongs to 
this young man’s father; the horse is a borrowed one, and this other boy 
will have him to settle for.” 

“ The mare will get well,” said the showman. 
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“ But she never will be good for much ; ask the farrier here,” said Percy, 
bringing up Duffer. 

“TI have eyes of my own,” replied the showman. “ Harness ruined. 
Wagon-tongue broken. Anything else ?.” 

“ One whippletree,” said Jack. ; 

“ Well, what’s the damage ?” 

The boys looked at Percy, who, after hesitating a moment, said, “ There 
are a dozen good judges of horses present who know this team, and—” 

“No matter about that,” said the showman. “I can see zor myself. 
What’s to pay?” 

“ One hundred and sixty-five dollars,” replied Percy. 

“ That’s fair. Walk over to the tavern with.me in a minute, and I’ll 
hand you the money. Who is the owner of that dead horse and broken 
buggy up the road?” 

“I am,” said a young farmer, who had been waiting to see how the first 
affair was settled. 

“ What’s to pay?” 

“ Three hundred dollars.” 

“ You ’ll have to go to law for your money,” said the showman, promptly, 

“ Why so ?” asked the young man, turning pale. 

“Either you are a fool, or you think I am. Where’s the owner of the 
cornfield ?” 

“ See here!” said the young man. “I didn’t mean to ask more than I 
honestly thought the horse and buggy and harness are worth.” 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“ Well, then, what do you think — what are you willing to pay ?” : 

“ One hundred and twenty-five dollars. If that don’t satisfy you, sue.” 

“T suppose I shall ave to be satisfied.” 

“Then come over to the tavern. And, gentlemen,” added the showman, 
addressing the crowd, “I want it understood that the proprietors of this 
menagerie do business on straightforward principles. All danger is now 

‘ over, and the Emperor Nero will be strictly guarded in future.” 

“ Here is the owner of the cornfield!” cried some one, and an old farmer 
came forward. He said he had just been to look at the field, but that it was 
a hard thing to get at the actual damage. “I’d rather,” said he, “let my 
neighbors look at it, and say what you ought to pay.” 

“ That’s honest talk,” said the showman. “ But let’s see! You could n’t 
have raised a hundred dollars’ worth of corn where the Emperor passed, 
— could you?” 
ome.” 

“ Fifty ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Twenty-five ?” 

“ Considering the fences, the haystack, and everything, the damage may 
amount to that.” 

“Twenty-five dollars ; that’s settled, then. Come along with us.” 
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And the shownian led the way to the tavern, while the Prince of the 
Healing Art took advantage of the lull in the excitement to get up a tolera- 
bly brisk sale of his Electrical Elixir, at twenty-five cents a bottle ; “a ruin- 
ous sacrifice,” he remarked, “ owing to circumstances over which he had no 
control.” 

On the way to the tavern, Jack whispered to Percy, who, stepping to the 
showman’s side, asked if he knew anything about “ Dr. Lamont.” 

“The real Dr. Lamont, the Electrical Elixir man, used to follow our show 
through the country, with that very wagon, till about a month ago, when he 
fell in with this fellow. They got to gambling, and the doctor lost every- 
thing, — horse, wagon, stock in trade, green coat, brass helmet, trumpet, I 
don’t know what all! He then staked his name, and this fellow won that 
too. He has been Dr. Lamont ever since.” 

Jack wished to learn more of the Prince, but they had now arrived at the 
tavern, and he forgot everything else in the joy of seeing one hundred and 
sixty-five dollars in good bank-notes counted out by the showman, and paid 
over to Percy. 

“ There ’s Old Scattering painting his nose at the bar,” remarked Moses ; 
by which figure of speech he meant that the old man was taking a glass of 
grog. 

“TJ ll settle with him on the spot, before witnesses,” said Jack ; and, 
walking up to the bar with Percy and Moses, he offered the old man the 
price of Snowfoot. 

The drinker paused, glass in hand, and leered with his red and watery 
eyes at Jack and his handful of bank-notes. 

“ Jack,” said he, with emotion, “ you’re a superlative chick — chick — 
chicken! A friend to my boy here, when he needed a friend! Forgive 
hard words, and shake hands. Now take a glass, and then go home with 
me and eat some of my wife’s prime doughnuts.” 

Jack declined the glass, but, in order to draw the old man away from the 
bar, pretended to accept the other invitation, until he had got him and poor 
little patient Step Hen launched on their homeward way. 

Then he left them, saying that he must see about getting his “women 
folks ” home. 






CHAPTER XXX. 
PHIN’S PROGRESS. 


Mr. PIPKIN had already started for home on foot, accompanied by Phin, 
who was eager to meet his parents on their arrival, and tell them the excit- 
ing news. 

The hopeful youth had that satisfaction. He met his parents at the gate, 
and, before they had time to alight, told them of all the disasters that had 
happened in their absence, — the laming of the colt, the taking Of Snowfoot 
without leave, and the destruction of horses, wagon, and harness by the ele- 
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The Elephant Hunt. 


phant ; for you may be sure that he set the matter forth in as strong colors 
as his vivid fancy could paint. 

The deacon, excited and alarmed, did not get down from the buggy at all, 
but, having taken Phin up in Mrs. Chatford’s place, started for the Basin 
as fast as old Maje could travel. They had not gone far when they met 
Percy Lanman coming in a carryall with Annie Felton, Mrs. Pipkin, and 
Kate. . 

* Where are the boys ?” demanded the deacon, with a stern and anxious 
face. 

“ They’re coming ’cross lots afoot,” sai¢ Mrs. Pipkin. ‘“ Don’t be con- 
cerned ; don’t blame them!” 

“Concerned! Blame them!” echoed Mr. Chatford. “Strange that I 
can’t go from home to be gone a couple of days but everything must go 
wrong in my absence! You, Mrs. Pipkin, and your husband, ought to look 
after things better than this, instead of countenancing the boys in their folly. 
I suppose now I shall be responsible for Mr. Treadwell’s horse, and have 
him to pay for, besides suffering my own losses.” 

“The horses are both paid for, Mr. Chatford,” replied Percy Lanman. 
“ Mr. Treadwell has the money for Snowfoot, and Moses is bringing home 
ninety dollars for the damage done to the mare, harnesses, and wagon.” 
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“ The caravan people settled the hash, then, — did they?” said the deacon. 
“ Yes, and very liberally.” 

“ And, uncle,” added Annie,.“ if you will wait and hear the boys’ story, I 
don’t think you will blame them very much.” 

“ And the horses, — both dead ?” 

“ Neither, as yet,” said Percy. “The mare will get well; possibly Snow- 
foot will too. Jack could n’t bear to have him killed. The horses are both 
in Duffer’s charge ; the wagon is at the wagon-maker’s, and the harness at 
the harness-maker’s, and I think everything has been done that could be, 
under the circumstances.” 

The deacon’s mind was relieved by this good news, though Phin did not 
appear so well pleased ; and, turning about, he drove on after the carryall, 
concluding to postpone his visit to the Basin until the next morning. 

Moses and Jack reached home about the same time with the others, and 
met Mr. Chatford in the yard. There the colt was examined and found to 
be.much better ; and then the day’s adventures were discussed. The dea- 
con was amused at Jack’s account of Mr. Pipkin’s ride on the elephant, but 
his brow darkened again when he learned who was the vendor of the bottles 
of Electrical Elixir. 

“ That villain in town again ?” said he. 

“Yes, and he’s likely to stay some time, if he waits to have his wagon 
mended,” replied Moses. “He made a good deal of Phin, and gave him a 
Dream-Book.” 

For amoment the deacon stood speechless with astonishment and indig- 
nation. “He then called for the book, and demanded of Phineas what the 
man had said to him. 

“Nothing much,” replied Phin, faintly, “only that he took a notion to 
me.” 

“ Took a notion to you!” echoed the deacon, angrily. “ Did he give you 
anything else ?” 

“ No,” murmured Phin. 

“T charge you, one and all,” then said Mr. Chatford, “if that scoundrel 
stays at the Basin, have no sort of intercourse with him. Phineas, do you 
hear?” y 

“Yes; though I can’t see what hurt there is in it.” 

“What hurt! Ill show you what hurt there is, if you disobey me!” 
And, walking into the house, the deacon helped forward the supper by stuff- 
ing the Dream-Book under the simmering teakettle. 

Mr. Chatford rode to the Basin the next morning, and oan both the 
mare and Snowfoot in an improving condition. 

“Whatever else you may say of Duffer,” he remarked, “he is certainly a 
good farrier.” . 

“ Reminds me,” remarked Mr. Pipkin, “ of what old Parson Plumley used 
to say of weeds, — that there wa’n’t one but what was good for suthin’, if 
we could only find it out.” 

“ He offered fifteen dollars for the mare,” continued the deacon; “but I , 
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said she had done us good service, and if she lived F would pension her off, — 
turn her out to grass, and let her raise a colt or two. He said he would give 
five dollars for Snowfoot ; what do you think of that, Jack?” 

Jack did not say anything for a moment, he was so astonished. 

“T am glad we didn’t have him killed! But he is not for sale. I never 
owned a horse before,” he added with a smile, and a flush of pleasure, “ and 
I’ll hold on to Snowfoot, if only for the name of it!” 

“ You own a horse !” sneered Phineas, his face turning almost green with 
spiteand envy. ‘ That’s a great thing to brag of, ain’t it? But I suppose 
you got so used to driving old crow-baits on the canal, you'll feel quite at 
home with a limping cripple ! ” 

Jack gave Phin an angry look, but turned away without speaking a word. 

The colt speedily recovered from his lameness, and was put to the plough 
beside old Maje. The business of the farm now went on as before, except 
that Phin appeared more discontented than ever. Neither threats nor coax- 
ing could induce him to do an earnest stroke of work, and it soon became 
evident that he had some mysterious business of his own on hand. Often 
after supper he would leave the others to do the milking, and, scudding off 
across the fields, be gone until-late in the evening, when he would return, 
prepared with some wonderfully smooth excuse for his absence, in answer 
to his father’s questions. The next day he would appear languid, lagging 
behind in the field, and complaining of all sorts of physical pains and weak- 
nesses, until his father would say, “If you are not able to work, I don’t wish 
to compel you to”; then he would go and lie down behind a stone-heap, or 
in a corner of a fence. f 

But the deacon was not altogether deceived, and one day, stepping up 
softly to a wall, behind which Phin had lately dropped, overcome by an 
excruciating colic, he discovered that ingenious youth, no longer clutching 
his waistband with piteous groans, but practising tricks with a pack of 

«cards ! 

“This is your terrible stomach-ache!” thundered his father ; and, poun- 
cing upon the frightened Phineas, he shook him till the cards flew in every 
direction, and his head seemed near flying away after them. “ Where did 
you get these cards ?” 

“TI found — bought — they are some Jase Welby gave me!” 

“Tell me the truth! I shall ask Jason, and if I find you are lying, I ’ll 
horsewhip you !” 

Then Phin whimpered, “They are some that man —” 

“That scoundrel !” exclaimed the deacon, turning pale, “after I told you 
to have no more dealings with him !” 

“I have n’t,” said Phin. “They’re some he gave me that first day, at the 
show.” 

“ Then you lied tome!” And his father grasped him once more by the 
collar. 

“]— I was afraid you would burn them up, as you did the Dream-Book !” 
cried Phin. 
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“ How many times have you seen that man since?” 

“ Only once, when I couldn’t help it. He’s at the Basin waiting for his 
wagon to be mended. I was over there, and I just saw him, but I —I 
remembered what you said, and did n’t speak to him.” 

“ Who told you that you might go to the Basin?” 

“ Nobody, but I wanted to get some string for my kite —” 

“Look at me!” said the deacon. He felt that the boy was lying to him, 
but somehow he had not the heart to punish him as he deserved, so he said, 
“ Give me those cards, and don’t go to the Basin again, or out of sight and 
hearing of the house, unless you are told to. Will you obey me?” 

Phin promised. But the next Sunday, having excysed himself from going 
to meeting, he skulked away behind walls and fences, over the hills, then 
ran through the woods to the canal, and along the “ heel-path,” until he met 
a smiling and very good-natured man coming to meet him. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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A MORNING WITH THE JIMMYJOHNS. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRAIRIE-ROSE COTTAGE. 


A PRETTY brown cottage, so small that the vines have no need to hurry 
themselves in climbing over it, but take plenty of time to creep along 
the eaves, to peep in at the windows, and even to stop and weave bowers 
over the doorways. Two “ Baldwin” trees shade one end of the cottage, a 
silver-oak the other. *In its rather narrow front yard grow damask rose- 
bushes, sweet syringas, and a snowball-tree. In one corner of this front 
yard a running-rose, called a “ pink prairie-rose,” climbs to the cottage roof, 
where it does have such a good time with the honeysuckle and woodbine ! 
On either side, and roundabout, and far away, lie broad green meadows, 
apple-orchards, fields of waving corn, and many a sloping, sunny hillside on 
which the earliest wild flowers bloom. Ah, it must be a pleasant thing to 
live where one can watch the fields grow yellow with dandelions and butter- 
cups, or white with daisies, or pink with clover ; where sweet-scented honey- 
suckles peep in at one window, roses at another, and apple-blossoms at 
another ; where birds sing night and morning, and sometimes all the day ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


BETWEEN the hours of seven and eight, one lovely morning in June, 
there might have been seen, turning the corner of Prairie-Rose Cottage, two 
travellers on horseback, each of whom carried a huckleberry-basket on his 
arm. These two travellers were of just the same age, — four years and ten 
months. The horses they rode were of the kind called saw-horses, or, as 
some call them, wood-horses. Both names are correct, because they are 
made of wood, and wood is placed upon them to be sawed. 

Our young travellers were twin brothers, and were named, the one, 
Jimmy Plummer, the other, Johnny Plummer. They were dressed exactly 
alike, and they looked exactly alike. Both had chubby cheeks, twinkling 
eyes, small noses, and dark, curly hair. Both wore gray frocks, belted round 
with leather belts, and both belts were clasped with shining buckles. Their 
collars were white as snow. Their trousers were short, leaving off at the 
knee, where they were fastened with three gilt buttons. Their stockings 
were striped, pink and gray, the gray stripe being much wider than the pink. 
Their boots were button-boots. Their hats were of speckled straw, and in 
the hat-band of each was stuck a long, narrow, greenish feather, which 
looked exactly like a rooster’s feather. Their whip-handles were light-blue, 
wound round with strips of silver tinsel, and at the end of each lash was a 
snapper. Their bridles were pieces of clothes-line. 
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The ¢ravellers were bound to Boston, so they said, to buy oranges. It 
was hard work to, make those horses of theirs go over the ground. There 
isn’t very much go in that kind of horse; they are sure-footed, but not 
swift. But there was a great deal of make go in the two travellers. They 
jerked that span of horsés, they pushed them, they pulled them, they made 
them rear up, they tumbled off behind, they tumbled off the sides, they 
pitched headforemost, but still did not give up ; and at last came to Boston, 
which was, so they made believe, on the outside cellar-door. 

And as they were playing on the cellar-door, the funny man came along, 
and began to feel in his pockets to see what he could find. 

“ Hullo, Jimmyjohns !” he cried. “ Don’t you want something ?” 

Jimmy and Johnny Plummer were best known in the neighborhood as 
“The Jimmyjohns.” And it seemed very proper, their being called by one 
name, for they looked, if not just like one boy, like the same boy over again, 
so that some members of their own family could hardly tell them apart. They 
were always together; what one did the other did, and what one had the 
other had. If one asked for pudding four times, the other asked for pud- 
ding four times ; and when one would have another spoonful of sauce, so 
would the other. And it was quite wonderful, everybody said, that in play- 
ing together they were never known to quarrel. People often tried to guess 
which was Jimmy and which was Johnny, but very few guessed rightly. 

The funny man felt in every one of his pockets, and found—a piece of 
chalk! The Jimmyjohns laughed. They had seen him feel in every one of 
his pockets before, and knew that nothing better than chalk, or battens, or 
tack-nails would come out of them. 

“ Now,” said the funny man, “I’m going to guess which is Jimmy and 
which is Johnny. No, can’t guess. But I'll tell you what I will do. I'll 
turn up a cent. There it goes. See here, if it turns up Aead, this sitting- 
down boy’s Jimmy. TZaz/, he’s Johnny. Now, then. Pick it up out of 
the grass. Head? Yes, head. Then this sitting-down boy’s Jimmy. 
Right? Are you sitting-down boy Jimmy?” 

“No, sir; Johnny.” 

“Johnny? How do you know you are Johnny?” 

Johnny laughed, looked down, turned up the corner of his frock, and 
showed there a bit of red flannel, about the size of a red peppermint, stitched 
on the wrong side. Mrs. Plummer, it seems, had put red flannel peppermints 
on Johnny’s clothes, and blue flannel peppermints on Jimmy’s, so that each 
could tell his own. 

The funny man passed on, but had hardly gone ten steps beiore he turned, 
and said to the Jimmyjohns, “Why don’t you go a rowing?” They 
answered, because they had no boat. He told them Dan took a tub fora 
boat. Then they said they had no water. The funny man was just at that 
moment stepping over the fence, but he answered back, speaking very loud, 


.“ Dan plays grass is water /” 


The Jimmyjohns looked at each other. 
_“ Ask him what oars Dan takes;” said Johnny. 
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“ You ask him too,” said Jimmy. 

So they called out both together, “‘ What oars does Dan take?” And 
then, the funny man being by that time far along the road, they scampered 
to the fence, scrambled up, leaned far over the top rail, and shouted, loud as 
they could, “ What oars does Dan take?” 

The funny man turned, held one hand to one ear to catch the sounds, and 
shouted back, speaking one word at a time, “ Can’t — hear — what — you — 
say /” 

“ What — oars — does — DAN — T-A-K-E ?” bawled the Jimmyjohns, 
holding on to the last word as long as their breath lasted. 

“ Takes — brooms ! Dan — takes — BROOMS !” the funny man bawled 
back ; then walked away quite fast. 


CHAPTER III. 
BANTAM WHITE’S TUB. 


“ CLuck, cluck, cluck ! cluck, cluck, cluck ! cluckerty cluck !” 

That was what it sounded like, but in reality it was pretty Banty White, 
saying to her chickens, “ Hurry back! Danger! Boys! Dreadful danger!” 

Madam Banty White kept house under a tub, at the back of the house ; 
and it was her tub which was going to be the boat. 

“ Over she goes!” cried Jimmy, giving it a knock. 

“ Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluckerty cluck!” clucked Mad- 
am Banty. “Run for your lives! For your lives!” 

“Sister! Sister! Sister!” shouted the Jimmyjohns. 

Annetta Plummer, six years old and almost seven, was often called “ Sis- 
ter,” and sometimes “Sissy Plummer.” Hearing the shouts, séster ran to 
the window, calling out, “ What do you want, you little Jimmies ?” 

Then curly-headed, three-years-old Effie trotted to the window, stood on 
her tiptoes, and shouted with her cunning voice, ‘‘ What oo want, oo ittel 
Dimmys ?” 

“ Throw down two brooms! Quick’s you can!” 

“ Little boys must say ‘ please !’” said Annetta. 

“TIttel — boys — say — pease /” repeated Effie. 

“ Please, please, please, please!” shouted the Jimmies. Then, “O dear! 
Oh! Ma! Odear! Ma! Ma! Oh! Odear! O dear!” in quite a dif- 
ferent tone. 

All the people came running to the window. “Who’s hurt? What’s the 
matter? O, they ’ve tumbled down! They’ve tumbled down!” 

The flour-barrel was at the bottom of it all. In their hurry to get the 
brooms, the Jimmies climbed on a flour-barrel, which lay upon its side. It 
rolled over, and they rolled over with it. It is plain, therefore, that the flour- 
barrel was at the bottom of it all ! 

The poor Jimmyjohns cried bitterly, and the tears ran streaming down. 
Still, they were not hurt badly, and the crying changed to kissing much 
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sooner than usual. To explain what this means, it must be told that when 
the Jimmies were little toddling things, just beginning to walk, they were 
constantly tumbling down, tipping over in their cradle, or bumping heads, 
together ; and Mrs. Plummer found that the best way to stop the crying, at 
such times, was to turn it into Assing. The reason of this is very plain. 
In crying, the mouth flies open ; in kissing, it shuts. Mrs. Plummer was a 
wonderful woman. She found out that shutting the mouth would stop its 
crying, and to shut the mouth she contrived that pretty £zssing plan, and at 
the first sound of a dump would catch up the little toddlers, put their arms 
round each other’s necks, and say, “Kiss Johnny, Jimmy! Kiss Jimmy, 
Johnny!” And that was the way the habit began. They had not quite 
outgrown it; and it was enough to make anybody laugh to see them, in 
the midst of a crying spell, run toward each other, their cheeks still wet 
with tears, and to see their poor, little, twisted, crying mouths trying to 
shut up into a kiss ! 

But now must be told the sad fate of Banty White’s tub. Alas for poor 
Banty ! nevermore will she gather chicks under its roof! 

Mrs. Plummer, it seems, allowed the Jimmies to take her third-best broom 
and the barn broom to row with. 

“ Let’s go way over there, where there’s some good grass,” said Jimmy. 

“ So I say,” said Johnny. ‘ How shall we get her over?” 

“Take the reins,” said Jimmy. 

“O yes; so I say,” said Johnny. 

The veins were then taken from the horses and tied to one tub-handle. 
The brooms were tied to the other tub-handle, and so dragged behind. The 
Jimmies hoisted the tub over the fence into the field of “ good grass,” 
squeezed themselves inside, put the broom-handles through the tub-handles, 
and began to row ! 

After rowing awhile, and finding “ she didn’t go any,” they thought they 
would try to find Dan, and ask him how he “ made her go.” So the tub was 
hoisted over the fence again, and the brooms tied on for another pull ; both 
took hold of the reins, and then away they ran along the road, up hills and 
down hills, to find Dan. 

“ How easy she goes !” cried Johnny, at last,as they were roundingacorner. 

Both turned to look, and oh! what did they see? Alas! what did they 
see? Two hoops, pieces of wood scattered along the road, and the brooms 
far behind! The tub had fallen apart, and the hoops that bound it were 
rolling away ! 

The brothers Plummer stood still and gazed. It was all they could do. 

“ And now won’t it be a tub any more?” Johnny asked, at last, very 
soberly. 

“Tub any more? I—don’t —I guess so,” said Jimmy. “ Maybe pa can 
tub it up again!” 

Each boy took an armful of the pieces (leaving one that neither of them 
saw), hung a hoop over his shoulder, and in this manner turned to go home, 
dragging the brooms behind. 






| 
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But, finding themselves quite near Aunt Emily’s, they went that way and 
stopped in there. And very good reasons they had for doing so. One rea- 
son was a puppy. One reason was a gold-fish. Bat the sweetest reason of 
all was Aunt Emily’s gingerbread. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


——ea pee 


DOCTOR DOLLFIX. 


OCTOR DOLLFIX,—name on shingle, — 
Next-door neighbor to Kris Kringle. 
Come with me, it is n’t far; 
Up one flight, and there you are. 
Rap, tap, tap, and in we go: 
Dozens of dollies in a row ; 
Waxen faces, queer and flaky, 
. Heads off, legs off, noses shaky. 


In pops the doctor, rosy and round, 

Like a peach, red-ripe and sound. N 
How his dimples overrun 

With their merriment and fun! 

Quick as a flash. he’stirs his pegs, 

Sews on heads and arms and legs; 

Glue and sawdust he’ll dispense ; 

Why, his practice is immense ! 





Dolls will tumble down the stairs ; 
*Some get sat on unawares 5+ 

Some should be kept in a drier place; 
Others melt before the fireplace. 

But the doctor, in their places, 

Tends to all the various cases ; 
Paints dull cheeks as red as roses, 
Bridges over broken noses. 


The bitterest dose that he can make, 
The dollies don’t refuse to take. 

A patient who can hardly toddle, 

Of patience is a perfect model. 

Don’t forget to call him in 

When your dolls grow weak and thin. 
Doctor Dollfix,— name on shingle, — 
Next-door neighbor to Kris Kringle. 


George Cooper. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE MOON. 


We. were playing croquet on Mr. Ridgeley’s lawn, quite regardless of the 
falling dews, and everything else except the game, when the moon 
rose over the lake, so large and red that we all stopped and leaned on our 
mallets to gaze at the reflected wonder. 

“J wish I knew,” said Emma Ridgeley (aged twelve), “what makes the 
moon look so much larger when it is rising than when it is a few hours 
high.” 

“ Question for our Autocrat of the Croquet-Ground,” said Mrs. Ridgeley, 
with one of her pleasant, but slightly sarcastic, smiles at me. 

Whether she alluded to my unfortunate name (it is always unfortunate to 
bear a name which another has made illustrious), or wished merely to give 
me a gentle hit for too strict an application of the rules of the game, I did not 
stop to consider; for a subject had been touched, of more interest to me 
than croquet. 

“The moon —” I began. 

“Hear! hear!” cried saucy young Rob Ridgeley; “the professor is 
going to lecture!” 

Ever since I wrote out some of our talks with ¢he professor and printed 
them in “Our Young Folks,” I have had to bear that playful title. Rob, 
however, put a little spice of malice in it on this occasion ; for the truth is, 
Emma and I had just been beating him and his mother in a most provokihg 
manner. 

“ Now stop your fun, Rob Ridgeley!” exclaimed Emma; “I want to 
hear an answer to my question.” 

“T can answer that,” said Rob. “The moon is magnified by the vapors 
in the atmosphere.” 

“That is the common opinion,” I replied ; “ but” (it was now my turn to 
be sarcastic) “I am surprised that so intelligent a lad as Robert should fall 
in with that vulgar error. The moon on the horizon looks so large, because 
we then contrast it with objects on the earth, — as houses, trees, hills. But, 
high in the heavens, we compare it with the immense round of the sky. It 
then appears smaller to the naked eye, although optical instruments show 
that it actually appears larger.” 

“How’s that?” cried Robert. 

“ Hold the ends of these mallets for me. There ; let these handles repre- 
sent two parallel threads at the end of a telescope, so placed that the newly 
risen moon will be seen just to fill the space between them, — this croquet- 
ball representing the moon. Apply the same test six hours later, and 
the edge of the moon will be found to extend a very little beyond the 
threads.” 

“Tell that to the marines!” said Rob. “Do you think I'll believe that 
the moon will be larger at midnight than it is now?” 
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Moon at the Horizon. Moon in the Zenith. 


“No, my dear boy. It will not be larger, but it will be nearer, than it is 
now, and so will look larger, seen between the threads. To illustrate: I 
hold this ball on a horizontal line with the end of your nose, and stick a 
pin exactly on the top of it. Call your nose the moon, and the ball the 
earth, and it will be moonrise to the pin. Now turn the ball so that the pin 
will point straight at your nose, and we may say that the moon is in the 
heavens directly over Mr. Pin’s head, but you will see that the pin is just 
half the diameter of the ball nearer your nose than it was before. So we are 
half the diameter of the earth, or about four thousand miles, nearer the moon 
when it is in the zenith, than we are at moonrise or moonset.” 

“1 don’t wonder that you scratch your nose, Robert, after being beaten in 
such an argument!” 
laughed his mother. 
“But, come ! the grass 
is getting too wet for 
croquet; let’s adjourn 
-to the piazza, and watch 
the moon as it rises 
over the water.” 

“And tell us all 
about it,—how large 
the moon really is, and 
how far away,” said 
Emma. 

“The diameter of 
the moon is a little 
more than ‘one quarter 
that of the earth’s ; but the earth has thirteen times as much surface, and fifty 
times as much bulk. Our distance from the moon is about two hundred 
and forty thousand miles. That is, Emma, if you could travel to it by 
railroad express, it would take you about a year to make the journey.” : 

“Now J have one question to ask,” said Mrs. Ridgeley, as we took our 
-Seats on the piazza. “ What makes the rising moon look so red, while it 
changes to white as it ascends ?” 


Comparative Size of Earth and Moon. 
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“ Of course,” said I, “ you all know that the moon shines only, by reflect- 
ing the light of the sun. You know, too, that.a ray of sunlight is composed 
of seven different colors. Pass it through a prism, and it forms on a screen 
in a darkened room a band of these colors, — violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, and red. This is called the solar spectrum. These colors are all 
refracted, that is, bent out of their course, by passing through the prism ; 
but the violet is bent the most, while the red is the least bent. Now the 
vapory atmosphere acts like a prism, and in such a way that, when the moon 
is on the horizon, we see more red rays than any other. The air refracts, 
or bends, the direct rays of the sun, as well as the moon’s rays ; so that the 
sun itself often appears red at rising and setting ; and the sunset and sunrise 
clouds are also usually red.” 

“] have seen the moon,” said Robert, “ when it was neither white nor red, 
— when there is a new moon, you know. Then just the rim of it is bright ; 
but you can see the whole form of the moon above it, very dim, and after 
a few nights it disappears, so you can’t see it at all. Why is that?” 

“T said the moon shone only by 
reflecting the light of the sun. But 
I see I shall have to qualify that 
statement. The light part of the 
moon which you see is always a part 
which the sun shines on. But the 
dim part of the moon is a part which 
only the earth shines on. The f 
earth, you must understand, is like 
an immensely large moon to the 
moon itself. When it is new moon 
to us, it is full earth, so to speak, to 
the inhabitants of the moon, —if 
the moon has inhabitants. Thatis, 
the fully illumined side of the earth 
is then turned towards the moon, The Earth as seen from the Moon. 
lighting up, though very dimly, all the dark part of its disk,. with what is 
called the ‘ashy light.’ This light ceases to be seen after the first 

quarter ; but it reappears after the moon, 
keeping on in its course, gets around to its 
last quarter, when it is om the sunny side of 
the earth again.” 

‘What is meant by the first and last quar- 
ter?” Emma inquired. “And, for my part, 
I don’t quite understand why the moon 
appears to us at one time a thin crescent, 
then a half-moon, and so on.” 

* Come into the house,” I said, “and -with 
a lamp and a croquet-ball I think I can ex- 

The New Moon, with the Ashy Light. plain.” I made Emma seat herself a few 
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yards from the lamp, and. held thé ball a short distance from her head, but 
not in its shadow, on the other side. “ Now,” said I, “you are the earth, 
the lamp is the sun, and the ball is the moon. The moon revolves around 
the earth once a month, while the earth revolves around the sun once a 
year. But we will consider only the moon’s motion at. present, and its 
phases or changes. It is now full moon to you, for the sun is on one side 
and the moon on the other, and you see its full face lighted up, — just as it is 
with the real moon to-night. But the moon keeps moving in her orbit about 
the earth, until now it is between your head and the lamp, — that is, the 
sun, — and you see no part of it lighted up. We will say that it is now new 
moon, but you do not know it and call it so until two or three evenings 
later, when it has moved so far along that it is seen in the western sky just 
after sunset. It is then a thin, bright crescent, which is just the visible rim 
of the side shone upon by the sun. This rim increases in thickness, until, 
seven days after new moon,” —I moved the ball along to illustrate, —“ the 
moon has made one quarter of her revolution about the earth, and is in 
her first quarter. Now, how much of the 
bright side do you see?” 

“One half is bright, and one half dark,” 
replied Emma. 

“ The bright half is all you really see in the 
heavens,” I said ; “and this goes on increas- 
ing, until it is full moon again. The moon 
is now said to be in opposition to the sun ; 
and I should have told you, that, when it is 

Oi °a2 new moon, it is in conjunction. From full 

’ 7S moon, it begins to wane, — that is, the bright 
part seen by you diminishes in size until it is 
once more only a half-moon ; it is nowin its 
last quarter. And so it goes on to new moon again, completing its actual 
revolution in a little more than twenty-seven days. But the earth in the 
mean while has moved on in Her orbit, so that it takes the moon two days 
longer to get around to her relative position in regard to the earth and 
the sun.” 

With the help of the lamp and the croquet-ball, I made all this tolerably 
clear to Rob and Emma; but, to aid my readers, I shall make use of this 
simple diagram. The sun is supposed to be at the top of the picture. The 
central figure is the earth, divided into night and day by light and shadow. 
The half-illumined disks in the circle about it represent the moon revolv- 
ing in its orbit in the direction the arrows point. Beside each of these is a 
figure showing the meon as it affears to us on the earth, when in that part 
of its orbit. 

“ But,” said Rob, “I have heard that eclipses are caused by the moon’s 
coming between us and the sun; now, why isn’t there an eclipse every 
month ?” 

“There would be, if the earth came exactly between us and the sun, 


The Moon’s first Quarter. 
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The Moon’s Phases. 


which would then be eclipsed at every new moon. Then, again, the moon 
would be eclipsed at every full moon, by passing through the shadow of the 
earth. But it is only rarely that the three bodies come so directly in a line 
as that. I will not stop to explain the causes of this variation,* but only say 
that astronomers know the motions of the heavenly bodies so well that they 
can predict, to a second, the occurrence of an eclipse a thousand years 
hence.” 

“Tf the moon moves round the earth, I should think we would sometimes 
see the other side of it,” said Emma. “But I have noticed that it always 
looks alike, with just those same curious spots on it.” 

“Tf the moon went round the earth as I carry this ball round your head,” 
said I, keeping one side of the ball turned towards the door as I moved it in a 
circle about Emma, “it would present all sides to you successively in the 
course of one revolution. But it really makes one rotation on its axis while 


* Only the most striking points of the subject can be brought out in a conversation or an article 
like this. But to all my readers interested in pursuing it further, I would strongly recommend —as I 
did to Rob and Emma — Guillemin’s admirable little book on The Moon, ably edited in this country 
by Maria Mitchell, and published by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., in their useful and entertaining 
Library of Wonders. 
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making its revolution round the.earth, in this way, — so that it keeps one 
side always turned towards you.” 

_ Then,” cried Rob, “if there are inhabitants on the other side of the 
moon, they never see the earth! Do you believe'it is inhabited ?” 

“We have the best reasons for thinking it is not, although we cannot 
absolutely 4now about it. The most powerful telescopes bring the moon — 
so to speak — only within a distance of one hundfed and fifty or two hun- 
dred miles, We might see the works of men so far off, but not the men 
themselves, unless they were monstrously large giants. Indeed, there are 
certain peculiar lines, called grooves, seen on the surface of the moon, which 
some have believed to be canals! immense canals, too, for the largest of 
them are at least ten thousand feet wide, and one or two hundred miles in 
length. But they are found to run over mountains and through plains ; so 
they cannot very well be canals. Besides, it is pretty plainly shown that 
there is no water on the moon,—and how.can there be canals without 
water?” 

“ How do you know there is no water?” asked Mrs. Ridgeley. 

“Because the nicest instruments can detect no atmosphere or vapor 
there ; and if there were any considerable body of water, there would cer- 
tainly be vapor and clouds. And yet I believe that there was once both 
water and air about the moon, as there is about the earth now, —for the 

two are probably made of the same sub- 
stance, and on the same grand plan.” 

“TI have heard. of seas in the moon,” said 
Mrs. Ridgeley, — “seas, lakes, and moun- 
tains,” 

“There are on its surface immense dark 
spaces,” I replied, “ which were once believed 
to be bodies of water. They still go by the 
name of seas, and are, probably, — some of 
them, at least, —the beds of ancient oceans 
and lakes. But even in the midst of these there 
are immense light spots, as if the seas had 
been spotted with archipelagoes of mountain- 

ous islands. Seen through a telescope, the moon — especially on the light 
parts — has a strange, mottled, honeycombed appearance, as if covered with 
the gray craters of dead volcanoes. The largest of these are called cirgues, 
and are more than a hundred miles in diameter. Both great and small have 
a general circular appearance, like hollows or plains, surrounded by moun- 
tainous walls. The smallest bear so close a resemblance to our own vol- 
canic craters that it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the moon was once 
the scene of tremendous volcanic action. The crust was broken through by 
enormous bubbles of the molten matter within, and every bubble left its cra- 
ter and cirque, till a large part of the surface appears blotched and broken 
out with these fearful eruptions. Probably volcanic action was so much more 
violent on the moon than it ever has been on our planet, because, being a 
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Ne a Wie? 


Craters in the Moon’s Surface. 


much smaller body, its cooling off from the molten state was much more 
rapid.” 

As all seemed interested in what I was saying, I went on to explain, that, 
while the craters near the centre of the moan’s disk, seen through a glass, 
appear round, those 
nearer the edge appear 
more and more oval, 
until they disappear al- 
together in irregular 
ridges. 

“ This,” I said, “is 
because we look di- 
rectly into the cup of 
the central craters, 
while we have side 
views of those nearer 
the edge, and see only 
the tops of the rims of 
those on the extreme 
edge. Another thing proves their cup-like shape (the word crater, you 
must know, means originally, in Greek, a cuf). Their walls cast strong 
shadows, both within the cavities and without, when the sun has just risen 


Crater after Sunrise. 
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on them, and similar shadows at sunset, but then in an opposite 
direction.” 

“ Do you think there is any life at all on the moon?” Robert asked. 

“TI believe the moon to be a DEAD WORLD. It has gone through its 
phase of life, cooled off, and become a mere frozen clod. In cool- 
ing, it has shrunk, until 
it is full of holes and 
fissures, — porous as 
lava, honeycombed by 
craters, and cracked 
and split in every di- 
rection. The grooves I 
spoke of, once thought 
to be canals, I believe 
to be simply immense 
cracks.” 

“Isn't it warmed 
by the sun?” Mrs, 
Ridgeley inquired. 

“The surface,” I 
said, “ is, no doubt, warmed intensely by the sun’s rays beating down upon 
it for nearly two weeks at a time. There is neither cloud nor atmosphere to 
modify or retain that fitful, fearful heat. The surface suddenly cools again 
after sunset, and, in the long lunar night of two weeks that ensues, the part 
so lately baked congeals with an intensity of cold of which we on the earth 
can form no conception.” . 

“ And what has become of the atmosphere and the seas ?” 

“They have been drunk up and absorbed by the cracks and pores, and 
have retired into the body of the satellite ; leaving the surface a scene of 
unutterable ruin and desolation, without herb or shrub, or any living thing, — 
for what can live where there is neither breath, nor moisture, nor genial 
warmth? A region where no soand is ever heard; for there is no atmos- 
phere to conduct it, and no living ear to hear!” 

“What a dreadful picture!” exclaimed Mrs. Ridgeley. “And do you 
believe, Augustus, that the earth is going through just such a process of 
cooling off, — only slower, because a larger body, —and that the time will 
come when it, too, will be a frozen clod, full of cracks and pores, without 
water, or air, or life of any kind?” 

“If that time ever does come,” I replied, “we have this to console us, — 
we shall not live to see it.” 

“ Perhaps we shall,” replied Mrs. Ridgeley, softly, with a sadly spiritual 
smile. 





Crater at Sunset. 


Augustus Holmes. 








THE BROWNIE. 


On CE the Christmas saint, who brings 
Joy to children everywhere, 
Brought, among the precious things 
. Which were blue-eyed Gracie’s share, 
A delightful fairy-book, 
Written with so pleasant art, 
That the charming story took 
Captive Gracie’s mind and heart. 


It was of a Brownie old, 

Queer and small, who lived and slept 
In a cellar dark and cold, 

Where the store of coal was kept. 
Small his asking, few his needs, — 

Sometimes playing roguish pranks, 
Sometimes doing kindest deeds, 

With no payment and no thanks. 


Not a moonlight fairy bright, 
Radiant with a wand and wings, — 
Brownie was a household sprite, 
Dealing in more prosy things ; 
Always wise and merry, he 
Lived a quiet, useful life, 
Loving sport and harmony, 
Hating bitterness and strife. 


So the young folk learned to curb 
Angry word and sullen frown, 

Lest their bickerings might disturb 
And offend their playmate brown. 

Blest the household is that gives 
Heed to the serene control 

Of the quaint brown man who lives 
In the cellar with the coal ! 


Not to women, maids, or men 
Did the tawny elf appear, — 
Like a mist he vanished when 
Grown-up people came too near ; 
Only little children’s eyes, 
- Gifted with a mystic grace 





The Brownte. 


Fate to taller folk denies, 
Saw the Brownie face to face. 


In the closet where the coal 
Lies in dim ana dusty heaps, 
Gracie of the sanguine soul, 
Stealing tiptoe, slyly peeps, — 
Some new fancy, bright and wise, 
Dawns beneath her yellow hair. 
“Hush!” she says, with dancing eyes, 
“ Maybe there’s a Brownie there !” 


And thenceforth, for every sound 
Made by insect, beast, or bird, 
Still the self-same cause is found, — 
“That ’s the Brownie’s voice I heard!” 
Nightly thought and care she gives, — 
Fills with milk her tiny bowl 
For the little man who lives 
In the closet with the coal. 


When a rain-storm moans and sighs, 
And the wind sobs all day long, 
She believes the Brownie cries, 
Grieving for some fancied wrong. 
Brownie whistles, laughs, and shouts, 
Brownie answers to her call, 
When my sense, obscured by doubts, 
Hears no voice or speech at all. 


To the closet by herself 
Oft she goes, and looks within, 
Hoping thus the timid elf 
From his hiding-place to win ; 
Coaxes him with bribe and smile, 
Songs and stories, every day, 
And by every childish wile 
Tempts him to come out and play. 


And if ever hasty word, 
Fretful voice, or breath of blame, 
In our household life is heard, 
Gracie puts its source to shame. 
“ Hush!” she whispers, “ you forget ! 
In his closet dark and cold 
Brownie hears us when we fret, — 
Brownie ’ll leave us if we scold!” 
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So she tries to shun. dispute, 
Angry word, and pettish frown ; 
Does her best to please and suit 
Her mysterious friend in brown. 
Ah, a wholesome sway has he, 
Little man, alert and droll, 
Living thus invisibly 
In the closet with the coal ! 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


LIFE ON BOARD A WHALER. 


WENTY-FIVE years is not a very long time, after it has been lived ; but 
twenty-five years ago I thought if I should live till this time I should 
be an old man. But here I am, alive and not old. To be sure, I have 
changed in these last twenty-five years, and I don’t think my looks have 
improved. Of course, a man with no hair on his head does n’t look so well 
as one with hair, as a general thing, —and then, there are other things that 
affect a man’s looks. Time has been at work upon me, to be sure, but I am 
not old. There is something that does not appear outwardly, that has still 
the freshness of youth ; and that—I say it modestly —I think has im- 
proved. Twenty-five years ago I did not think there was so much to learn. 
I have been learning all the time, — not very fast, but learning, — and, as yet, 
I have only learned enough to know that I have but just begun. I have come 
to the conclusion that, if I live twenty-five years more, I shall not be old. I 
do not think I shall ever be old, — though the body may wither and turn to 
dust, and be scattered over the earth. That’s the belief that keeps me 
young, and always will. 

Twenty-five years ago I was a wild youth. I could not bear to stay at 
home and drudge on the farm. (I thought it was drudgery, — but, after all, 
I did not have to work very hard.) I thought I would go to sea; I must go 
to sea; and to seal went. A whaler carried me around the Cape of Good 
Hope, across the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, to the Sandwich Islands, 
and thence to the northwest coast. In one year after-leaving home I had 
arrived on the northwest coast, having repented of my going to sea a good 
many times on the way. I had even asked my captain to discharge me and 
send me home. But for several reasons that he thought better of than I 
did, he refused ; and so it has happened that I havea story to relate. 

We cruised far to the northward, over on the Kamschatka side, and clear 
. up to the Straits, and then through them, so that we were fairly in the Arc- 
tic Ocean. I never shall go there again of my own accord; for I did not 
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like the weather, nor the whales. I never liked the smell of whales ; and, 
when I finally got well clear of the northwest, I determined to keep clear 
of it. 

The weather was cold, foggy, drizzly, —too much daylight for the night, 
too, though no great matter of sunshine, on account of the fogs and clouds. 
We had an uncomfortable time every way. Once in a while we had clear 
weather for a few hours, and bright sunshine ; and then, if we had only had 
the time, we should have enjoyed it at a great rate, But we had n’t the 
time ; for as soon as the fog lifted or the weather cleared, the lookouts aloft 
would sing out, “‘ T-h-e-r-e she b-l-o-w-s !_ T-h-e-r-e b-l-o-w-s !”” and down 
would go the boats, and we would have to chase the whales. 

We had just about clear weather enough to keep us at work all the time. 
Whales were plenty, and if we lost the one we lowered for, very often 
another, or others, would be raised before we got back to the ship. We 
were very successful ; and that means, among other things, that we worked 
hard. We had excitement, — plenty of it ; fun — well, that depends upon 
which end of the line you are at; it is fun to read about it, perhaps, but if 
you do it, it’s something else. Sometimes we worked day and night, — what 
night there was,—till we got very tired, and sleepy too, It was heavy 
work heaving in the whales, — the blubber, I mean, for we never attempted 
to hoist in a whole whale, —and all who were not otherwise engaged then 
worked at the windlass-brakes. Forty-eight hours, sometimes, without 
sleep, made us shut our eyes and open our mouths while we clung to the 
brakes, rising and falling with this movement, wholly unconscious that we 
were helping a bit. Some of us boys could n’t help heaving and sleeping 
in that way sometimes, — though the:sleep we got never did us much good. 
What made it worse was that we were generally wet through, and getting 
wetter all the time. If it cleared off in the night, it was cold, and our clothes 
froze stiff, and our fingers ached. There’s where the fun was. Everybody 
would get sleepy, even the officers ; and once the second mate’s drowsiness 
caused him to fall into the hold through the main hatch, as he was leaning 
over it. The blubber below saved him from being hurt ; but he was laughed 
at all the same, and never fell through the hatch but once. 

We had taken some twenty whales, large and small, —all of them larger 
than the Boston whales, — and had tried out more oil, the officers said, than 
any whaler had ever tried out before in the same length of time. The try- 
pots were full, the flames and smoke streaming up through the brick flues 
behind, while the boat-steerers with their forks and skimmers were busy as 
demons in front, and the ship all over, inside and out, was as smutty and 
nasty as she could be. It was Sunday, the day of rest, and, because it had 
been so foggy all day that we could not see twenty fathoms from the ship, 
we were having watch and watch below. I had been below, sleeping very 
fast all the afternoon, — that is, from one till four, which is the length of an 
afternoon watch below in a whale-ship. When I went on deck, I had not 
slept half enough ; but I had to be satisfied, for I had no right to sleep any 
more till eleven o’clock that night. Our watch for the night was set at 
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seven o’clock, which some folks will tell you is not the rule ; but it was our 
rule. 

When we went on deck at four o’clock, — or sometimes between that and 
five, for we didn’t hurry much, —the fog was very heavy, and it was per* 
fectly calm. It was dark, gloomy, silent, except for the falling of the damp 
sails against the masts as the ship rose and fell on the swells of the sea, and 
the noise made around the try-works. Dreary, cheerless, gloomy, depress- 
ing, — it was all these, up beyond the Straits of Behring at the close of that 
Sabbath day. The lurid flames shot up, and the black smoke could hardly 
lift itself away. The fog was around us, thick and heavy, damp and chill. 
There was nothing to show that there was anything pleasant in life any- 
where, and the recollections we had of it only served to increase the gloomi- 
ness of our situation. 

The three hours of the dog-watch had passed, and we had had supper. 
The larboard-watch had gone below, the weather being still the same. But 
they had not long left the deck when we who remained were startled by two 
explosions, quickly succeeding each other, over the side, just off the star- 
board beam. We had all heard such explosions often enough to know what 
they were, but we had never before heard them while on board the ship. 
Every one sprang to the rail ; and there, right alongside, within the wall of 
fog, were two monstrous old gray-backed whales. They were as long as our 
ship, and so near that we could see a crook in the back of one of them, as 
though it had been broken. They were moving very slowly, and, fortu- 
nately, heading the same way the ship headed, or there might have been a 
collision. It was Sunday, to be sure, and a bad time to lower on account 
of the fog ; but the temptation was great, and the captain gave the word in a 
low voice to call the other watch on deck and lower the waist and bow 
boats. The boats were quickly in the water; but by the time they were 
under way the whales had disappeared in the fog, though moving so slowly 
that it seemed as if they would be surely overtaken. It was only a moment 
after the boats were fairly under way when they too were lost sight of; and 
then we who remained on board waited and listened. 

They were out of hearing as well as out of sight, and when they had been 
gone half an hour, we thought it time to make some signal that would show 
them the way back. The bell on the forecastle was first rung, at intervals 
of a few minutes, and another half-hour went by without our seeing or hear- 
ing anything of the boats. It was growing darker, and we began to feel 
uneasy on account of those who were away. Besides ringing the bell, all 
hands gathered on the forecastle and joined in loud hurrahs, — waiting after 
each for any answering shout. None came; and then some tin trumpets — 
so big that none but very windy men could blow them — were brought out 
of the cabin, and made such dolorous sounds that one hearing them, and 
not knowing what they were, would certainly never have ventured towards 
them, 

“But there was no response, and no one came. To make it worse, wafts of 


wind began to be felt. They rippled the water, and the ship began to move | 
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ahead. But the fog stili clung, though it grew thinner, and we could:see a 
little farther from the ship. We could see no boats, however, and the ‘cap- 
tain was evidently alarmed. There were muskets in the cabin, and they 
€ame next, successive volleys being discharged, but bringing no sound in 
reply, nor any boats. 

It was growing dark, and the wind was increasing. The boats had been 
pulled ahead, and the captain headed the ship the way they had gone, and 
we ran on, making all the noise we could, till the captain was afraid of pass- 
ing them if we went farther, when for a time the ship was hove to. Then 
we all shouted, and the trumpets brayed, and the muskets rattled out a stun- 
ning volley, and we listened. 

No sound ; no boats. . It was dark, for the fog was still thick, clinging to 
the water. The wind was freshening, and the waves were already dashing 
against the ship’s sides. Then the bug-lights were rigged out on studding- 
sail booms over the sides. The bug-light I must explain. It is n’t a coach- 
lamp, exactly. A basket, holding a bushel, perhaps, and made of hoop- 
iron, is filled with scraps and other inflammable material, lighted and 
suspended over the side. It makes a good light to cut in by, when that 
work is carried on in the night, and on such an occasion as this one sus- 
pended outboard over each side makes the most effectual beacon that could 
be devised. 

While some were rigging the bug-lights, others went to cast off the lash- 
ings of one of the stubby old guns that graced each side of the quarter-deck, 
and haul it into the waist. It was loaded, — to the full limit of safety, prob- 
ably, —and made the loudest noise we had made yet. Of course they would 
hear that, if they were still afloat; but, to make sure, the gun was fired 
several times. Then we waited, and listened, and peered into the darkness ; 
but nothing came. 

“ They ’ve killed a whale, and are lying by him,” said the captain ; “but I 
don’t see why one of the boats does n’t come and let us know where they are. 
They must have heard the gun.” 

That was what we could n’t understand. Even if they had killed a whale, 
one of the boats would naturally come to tell us, if they had known where to 
find us. But none came, nor did we hear any sound ; and when we had 
lain with the mainyards aback for more than an hour, they were braced for- 
ward apain, and, keeping close to the wind and going about often, we con- 
tinued on the lookout, firing the gun at frequent intervals all through the 
night. 

When it began to grow light, the fog was still clinging to the water, though 
the wind was blowing quite fresh. Whether we would ever see our boats 
again was a question in the minds of all; and we began to think of what our 
poor shipmates would have to endure, lost at sea, in those small, open boats. 
Unless the fog should clear, the daylight would not help us at all in finding 
them; and how far we were from them, or in what direction they were, we 
could not tell;. we might be going from them or towards them,— it was 
as likely to be one way as the other. 
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It grew lighter till it was broad day, except that we could not see the 
sun. But at last there began to be openings in the fog, and we rejoiced to 
see that it was dispersing and drifting away. Our eyes pierced every new 
opening, and soon a shout from the forecastle announced that the boats were 
seen. Every one rushed to the bows, and there, some two miles distant, 
were both the boats, with their signal-waifs set to show that they were lying 
by a dead whale. They were to leeward, and, keeping off a couple of points, 
we ran rapidly towards them. The boats were some distance apart, and 
botn had waifs set. 

“They ’ve got ’em both, as true as you’re alive!” exclaimed the captain, 
rubbing his hands. “I guess we’ll make a good night’s work of it, after 
all ! ” 

It was true, they had them both. One boat had fastened to each, and they 
had killed them with little trouble, though not till they had run so far 
from the ship that they had heard no sound from us, not even the firing of 
the guns, all through the night. It seemed strange that they should not 
have heard the guns, but probably they had been to windward until shortly 
before we discovered them ; which, with the fog that covered the water, 
accounted for the fact. They had been not a little alarmed at their situation, 
but, having killed the whales, were determined to remain by them, especially 
as their chance of being found would be just as good as it would be if they 
should leave them. 

The whales were both secured alongside, and it was a long job we had 
cutting them in. They were two of the largest whales which I ever saw 
or heard of, though I suppose others have been taken as large. Our ship 
was about one hundred feet in length, being six hundred tons ; and these 
two old fellows, actually hoary with age, reached from the port-hole in the 
bows, through which the fluke-chains passed that held them, clear past the 
ship’s stern. The two yielded full five hundred barrels of oil, and kept us 
greasy fora longtime. We fried doughnuts in their oil, when it was boiling 
in the pots, and cooked whale-steaks, the officers allowing us to indulge in a 
general good time, owing to such unprecedented success. 

This incident, which is strictly true, shows what risks whalemen some- 
times run in securing their prizes. The danger of being lost from the ship 
is very slight, however, compared with dangers from other causes. It was 
during that very season in which we were so successful, that a brother of 
our captain, also in command of a ship on the northwest, was drawn down 
with his boat, and himself and five men with him all lost, in consequence 
of the line becoming foul while a whale to which he was fast was sounding. 
The news of this sad event came to us while we were cruising on the north- 
west, and for a time threw a deep gloom over our ship, though it caused not 
a moment’s relaxation in our commander’s efforts to make a quick and suc- 
cessful voyage. 

F. H. Woodbury. 
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A QUEER THEFT. 


« — yet this pretty little girl, who had almost everything that money 


could purchase, one day stole,” said the mother, —“ committed a 
glaring theft ; and I ’ll venture that not one of you can guess what she stole.” 

“ An orange,” said Charley, briskly. 

“ No.” 

“ Cream-candy,” guessed Roberta. 

“ No.” 

“ What nonsense!” said Brooks, with great -superiority. ‘“ You children 
think it’s oranges and cream-candy because you like oranges and cream- 
candy. Of course, that little rich girl had all kinds of knickknacks to eat, and 
did n’t have to steal them. It wasn’t anything to eat, — was it, mother?” 

“No; it was n’t intended to be eaten, but it is well known that such 
things have been eaten.” 

“ Homeeopathic pills !” shouted Charley, triumphantly. 

Everybody laughed, because everybody was reminded how Charley had 
frightened Aunt Maxwell out of her wits, a few days before, by eating every 
sugar-pill in her medicine-case. 

“ No, it was n’t any kind of pills,” the mother replied, drawing nearer the 
light, to close up the heel of a little red stocking. 

“ Green-apples?”. asked small Dinkey, shyly, remembering how fre- 
quently she had been warned that the hard, sour things were not intended to 
be eaten, yet how possessed she was, whenever she was under the apple-tree, 
to pocket a few specimens of the forbidden fruit, and slip away behind the 
gooseberry-bushes for a feast. 

“ What a little goose you are, Dink!” Charley replied to her suggestion. 
“ What do you suppose little What-you-may-call-her wanted to steal green- 
apples for? It was a ball,— was n’t it, mother?” 

“ Now who’s a goose?” asked Brooks, always lying in wait to trip his 
impetuous brother. “ Did you ever hear of anybody eating a ball?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Charley, in boisterous triumph; “I knowed a boy 
onct, he just kept taking bites out of his rubber-ball, to chaw for gun, till 
he ’d et the whole ball up.” 

“It wasn’t a ball,” said the mother; “and it wasn’t anything to eat. 
Now, what do you guess ?” 

“ Was it anything to wear?” Brooks asked. 

“ Brooks tries to act like a lawyer,” said Charley ; “just sets up, and asks 
questions, and don’t guess a thing. He’s afraid to.” 

“ Carefully, Charley!” said the mother. “No, Brooks, it wasn’t any- 
thing to wear.” 

“Was it a doll?” asked Dinkey the shy; hastening to add, by, way of 
justifying her venture, “little girls: sometimes eat wax-dolls, and candy- 
folks, and gingerbread-babies.” 
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“No, Dinkey, it was not a doll.” 
“ Was it anything to play with ?” 

“ Lawyer Brooks has the floor,” laughed Charley. 

“Well,” replied the mother, “such things as this little Nannie stole are 
very nice to play with, but they are good for other things besides.” 

“T think I know what it was,” said the cautious Brooks. Every eye 
was turned, wide with expectation, to the speaker. “It was,” continued 
‘Brooks, slowly and distinctly, “a puppy.” 

There was an instant of profound silence ; then Charley’s voice opeaed a 
perfect tempest of laughter. Brooks alone preserved a stoical calmness. 

“Friends, countrymen, and lovers,” said Charley, when he could be 
heard,. “ puppy-dogs are sometimes et.” 

“ The Chinese eat puppy-dogs,” retorted Brooks, with quiet superiority. 

“Tt was n’t any kind of a dog,” said the mother, hastening to restore the 
peace. - 

“ A kitten?” asked Roberta. 

“ No.” 

“ A monkey ?” Charley guessed, following up the line of association opened 
by the puppy-dog. 

“ No.” d 

“ Well, what under the sun, moon, and stars was it, then?” he asked, 
his face in an impatient pucker. 

“Do you give it up?” asked the mother. “Shall I tell you?” 

“ Yes,” agreed all the children except Brooks. 

“ Wait,” he said; ‘let me think awhile, and have another guess.” 

“It was,” the mother put in suggestively, “the queerest thing, perhaps, 
that a child ever stole, —the last thing you’d ever think of a child’s steal- 
ing.” 

“ Well,” said the irrepressible Charley, “ it must be it was a spelling-book ; 
that’s the last thing 7 should think a child would steal.” 

Again everybody laughed, for Charley’s bad spelling was another standing 
family joke. 

“If I spelt dog d-o-g-e,” said Brooks, giving poor Charley a stabbing 
glance, “ 7’d steal a spelling-book, and I ’d study it, too.” 

“TI think a Bible would be the queerest thing to steal,” said Roberta. 
“T’d be afraid to ; it would be like taking something from God.” 

“ Well, mother, tell us what the thing was,” Charley urged. 

“ No, wait ; I want to think a moment,” Brooks said. 

“Well, go in the study and think,” retorted Charley ; “I want to know.” 

“T do too,” put in Roberta. 

Dinkey also was importunate; so the mother said, even while Brooks, 
gazing profoundly in the grate, went on thinking, “ Well, the thing that 
Nannie stole was a— But wait; I must tell you how it all happened ; 
and, remember, not one of you must interrupt me. 

“There was a sewing-girl by the name of Theresa, who had spent much 
time at the house of Mrs. Pearson, Nannie’s mother. This young woman 
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had married in the summer, and the next spring moved into Mrs. Pearson’s 
neighborhood. As Theresa had been very fond of Nannie, and Nannie had 
been very fond of Theresa, the little girl was aching with impatience to call 
on her old friend. The mother promised that this she might do the first 
pleasant day. Of course, Nannie discovered a great many pleasant days 
that the mother was forced to condemn. But finally a most delicious spring 
morning arrived, and Mrs. Pearson was onjy too glad to open the doors to 
the little puss who had been kept pretty close during the winter and the raw 
spring days. So, with the new sun-hat tied on, she went tripping along under 
the sunny skies, as happy as the birds twittering from every tree, to the neat 
cottage where Theresa lived. 

“She did not wait to knock at the door, but opened it softly, and went in 
on tiptoe. ‘I’ll creep up behind Theresa, and say boo! and scare her to 
pieces,’ Nannie thought. She went from a small hall into a sitting-room ; 
Theresa was not there, and the house was as still as death. 

“On one side of the room she espied a cradle. Anything suggestive 
of a baby had a fascination for Nannie. She hurriedly tiptoed over to 
the cradle, and, to her great delight, discovered in it a baby fast asleep. 
Her heart jumped and danced as she gazed at the little beauty. She cau- 
tiously put out her hand and touched its cheek; it was soft and smooth as 
velvet. She passed her fingers over its hair; it was like silk. And the 
little hand lying on the white cambric slip, — surely never was there anything 
so pretty as those dainty fingers with the shell-like nails, and ‘the cunning 
little dirt under them,’ as Nannie expressed it afterwards. ‘I wish it was 
mine!’ she thought, over and over. ‘I’d have it for my doll. I’d feed it, 
and bathe it, and sew for it, and dress it every which way. It would be 
awful much better than them stupid dolls ; they can’t do nothing but set up 
straight, just where I put ’em, and stare like idiots. They can’t cry: pretty 
like a baby. You have to squeeze ’em and pinch ’em to make ’em squeak. 
I want it so bad! If Theresa’ll trade, I'll give her all my dolls for this 
baby. Ill ask her if she won’t ; I wonder where she is !’ 

“She went from room to room, but Theresa was nowhere to be seen. 
She looked out of the windows; she stood on the doorstep, and explored 
the yard ; she went round to the back yard, and peeped in the wood-shed ; 
she looked in the hen-house ; nobody was in sight, and not a sound of life 
about the house. She went back to the pretty baby in the cradle. She had 
never seen anything in her life that she so much wanted ; and the more she 
looked at it, the more she wished for it. Perhaps it was from the silence and 
solitude that the suggestion came, but suddenly the thought rushed through 
her, to run away with it. She did not stop to, think of consequences. 
She lifted the baby; it was very light, she could easily carry it, and it did 
not wake. She went with it to the door. On the step, she reconnoitred the 
yard and the approaches to the cottage, — not a person was in sight.’ Care- 
fully she picked her way down the steps, through the little side gate into 
the street. Again she looked, Up and down, the street was clear. Then 
away hurried the little thief, as though forty policemen were! an her track. - 
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“People, as she passed, gazed wonderingly at the little flying girl and 
the bareheaded baby ; but Nannie hurried past them, her heart like a lump 
in her throat with the fear of being stopped and questioned. Then, too, she 
was afraid the baby might wake, and set up a cry; and she racked her poor, 
naughty brain trying to make out how on earth she should manage a baby 
screaming along the street. But it was still sleeping when she reached her 
home. Into the house she rushed as into a refuge, shut the door, and 
bolted it. She was panting and aching with fatigue, but a new uneasiness 
immediately possessed her. She had forgotten until then to think of her home- 
folks, — of how her mother would view this baby-stealing. Her first instinct 
was to conceal her deed. Following this, she lugged the baby up stairs, puffing 
and blowing, and reached her play-room without meeting any one. 

“The baby still continued to sleep, for which accommodation Nannie 
called it a blessed little darling. She laid it on her big doll’s bed, which was 
a good fit for baby, and then ran off to her bedroom for some pillows. 
On these she deposited her charge, and then hurried to the store-room for 
her cradle. How she did fly around, — lifting and pulling, and pushing and 
dragging, and upsetting all manner of things! Yet the baby slept on, never 
winking or moving a muscle. Nannie fairly chuckled over her luck. 
‘ Maybe,’ she thought, ‘ nobody’ll ever find out I’ve got a baby. If it only 
would n’t cry! I’ll go down and get it something to eat. I wonder what 
babies do eat ’sides bottles ! When you wakes,’ she continued confidentially 
to the baby, ‘I’ll feed you nice things, and show you my dolls and pretty 
things, and you won’t cry a bit, — will you? And I’ll cook you something 
on my cunning little stove, and we ’Il have splendid times, — won’t we, darling 
Minnie? I’ve named you Minnie, you know.’ 

“Then, with a last look at her treasure, she left the play-room, locked the 
door after her, and descended the stairs on a foraging expedition in baby’s 
behalf. ‘1 do wonder what babies eat!’ she kept saying, as she rammaged 
the pantry, with the fear of Bridget before her eyes. In a little paper sack 
she discovered some fresh lemons. Nannie was very fond of sucking 
a lemon through a stick of candy. Resolving to initiate baby into the 
delight, she pocketed four of the yellow beauties. Her next discovery was a 
boiled buffalo-tongue. At it she went with carving-knife, and had soon in 
possession a ragged, clumsy bit from the large end. With this she con- 
structed a sandwich, and then slipped back to her play-room. The baby was 
squirming, and showed signs of waking. With eager, wide-open eyes and 
parted lips, Nannie stood by the cradle and watched. The sandwich was 
held up, all ready to forestall any betraying cry. After divers puckerings of 
the face, and workings of the hands, and kickings under the long white 
dress, baby opened its eyes and then its mouth. Nannie did not wait for 
the cry ; she hurried the sandwich to the mouth, cramming and crowding it 
in. The baby began to gag and gaSp and strangle in such a frantic manner 
that Nannie was half crazy with fright. With a piercing scream she 
snatched the strangling baby, and plunged down stairs, shrieking ‘Mamma ! 
mamma!’ at every step. Doors flew open, and into the hall, from the four 
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points of the compass, rushed Mrs. Pearson, the sewing-girl, the chamber- 
maid, and Bridget, her hands streaming with bread-dough, every individual 
with a frantic question in her face. 

“‘ ‘What is the matter ?’ cried Mrs. Pearson. 

¢ And is it afire the house is ?’ said Bridget. 

“*¢Tt’s choking! it’s choking!’ screamed Nannie, rushing to her mother. 
‘ The tongue ’s down its throat.’ 

“¢Tn the name of wonder!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pearson. " 

“ She snatched the baby, dropped on the bottom stair-step, ran her finger 
and thumb down the baby’s throat, and dexterously brought forth the 
offending tongue. 

“* Whose baby is this ?’ she asked, as soon as the little one’s condition 
permitted the question. 

“¢ Theresa’s,’ answered Nannie, with drooping head. 

“‘¢ What in the world did she let you take her baby for? Why, it can’t be 
over a month old !’ 

“She did n’t let me. I—I—’ stammered Nannie. Then, with sudden 
resolve, she rushed up-to her mother, and, placing her lips close to the sym- 
pathizing ear, she whispered through the raining tears, ‘You see, mamma, 
Theresa was n’t there, so I couldn’t ask her for it. And I wanted it so— 
so bad. I never had a baby in my life. So I just took it, you see.’ ” 

“I suppose Mrs. Pearson did n’t laugh, nor nothin’,” said Charley. 

“Do you remember, there must be ng interrupting?” said the mother. 
‘Mrs. Pearson,” she continued, “ carefully wrapped up the baby, who had 
gone off into a quiet doze on finding itself comfortable. Then she despatched 
the chambermaid with it to its rightful owner. As the girl with flying feet 
came into Theresa’s neighborhood, she found all the women at the gates, 
and all the children in the streets, and heard the cry from a receding figure, 
— ‘Strayed or stolen, a hinfant, one month and four days hold!’ She waved 
her handkerchief wildly, beckoned, and nodded, and held up the baby. 

“* Here’s the young un!’ shouted a white-haired urchin, tearing up the 
street. ‘Here’s the baby comin’! Here’s that stray young un!’ he con- 
tinued to yell, flying around the corner in pursuit of the crier. One child 
and another took up the cry, until the whole neighborhood rang. The poor 
frantic mother caught the word, and came rushing out of a neighbor’s, head 
bare and eyes swollen with weeping. 

“It proved that the baby had been attacked that morning with severe 
colic ; the mother had administered a dose of paregoric. This had produced 
such a profound sleep that she had become alarmed, and, having no one to 
send for a physician, she had herself hurried around the corner to a doc- 
tor’s office. When she returned to her home, it was to find her baby 
gone. 

“ And now you know what it was the little girl stole.” 

“A baby!” said Charley. “I should say, that zs about the queerest 
thing!” 

“ A little pygmy girl that could walk and talk, I ’d rather have it for a doll 
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than to havé a baby; one about as big fer a pygmy, as I am for —for my 
mamma’s girl,” said Dinkey. 

“‘ Well, Dink, the first time I come across a pygmy-city, Ill catch a half- 
grown pygmy-girl, and bring it home in my pocket for you,” said Charley, in a 
confidential undertone. 

“* Well, now it is bedtime,” said the little mother, briskly. “Up! Scam- 
per! scamper! quick as a mink!” 

. Mrs. George M. Kellogg. 
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THE MINK AND THE PINE MARTEN. 





on that the most of the boys may have got glimpses of the 
mink. While fishing along some rocky little brook, shaded by great, 
danip trees, — while standing quiet, waiting for a bite, with great mosquitoes 
tormenting the backs of your hands, and your nose full of fishy smells, — 
have you not, on a sudden, seen a tiny black muzzle and two bright eyes like 
shiny beads pop out from under a log or a stone and as quickly dodge 
back? Wait as long as you please, you will not get another glimpse. He 
knows you are there, hears every breath you draw and every tiptoe step 
you take. Poke under the bank with your pole, you will have hard work to 
start him ; very likely he has run in far out of your reach; or perhaps he 
has crept along, turned a bend, and glided off without your seeing him. 

A sly fellow is this little mink ; but his slyness does not comprehend traps 
at all. So set your rat-trap down there on the log, bait it with trout, and, 
very likely, on going down a few mornings after, you will find the 
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little chap hard and fast by the leg. Perhaps you will find the trap 
sprung, and, on looking beneath the jaws, will see a little black foot, — just 
a foot, and nothing else, — where the resolute owner has gnawed off his leg 
to get away. If left in the trap over night, he will be very likely to do this. 
Sometimes you will find him in the trap all right, but, on holding it up by the 
chain, you will see that the mink has no tail. Look round; you will find it 
near. The mink often bites off its tail when caught ina trap. Old hunters 
say that it does this to revenge itself on them by spoiling its skin. You will 
hardly believe that, of course. But I could not give any better reason if 
you were to ask me. It is something I never could explain. For this rea- 
son hunters rarely use steel traps for mink. “ Figure-four” traps, made of 
stakes and poles, which crush them down and hold them fast acrass the 
back, are much more to their purpose. : 

The mink has its home under banks, ricks of logs, or large, loose stones, 
generally near water, —on the shores of ponds, rivers, and brooks. But I 
have never found its burrow, save ina single instance. This was under an 
overgrown bank of a small river. There were but two young ones, — little 
wee creatures, seemingly but a few days old, and much lighter colored than 
the old one. I remember that on this occasion the old one took to the 
water and kept darting about in great unrest, poking up its head beside 
stones here and there. 

For five winters past the same mink has spent the season under a bank on 
a near brook. I often see its tracks on the snow, and occasionally get one 
swift glimpse of the black rogue. During the first winter, I tried repeatedly 
. to get a shot at him, —his skin would probably bring six or seven dollars, 
— but since that I have come to look upon him as a sort of neighbor, and 
merely wink my eye at him in passing. Sometimes, after a light snow, I see 
where he has been out after squirrels and wood-mice. The bank under 
which he lives opens into a famous “ trout-hole,” where the water is four or 
five feet deep. It is in such holes that the brook-trout pass the winter. I 
can imagine the mink darting out upon them under the thick, snow-laden ice. 

From the glimpses I have had, I judge this one to be quite black, which 
leads me to say that there seem to be two varieties of mink in this section. 
The smaller, darker sort is often called the “ mountain-brook mink,” while the 
larger, especially distinguished by having (in many cases) a white spot on 
its breast, is called by many trappers the marten, though altogether differ- 
ent from the pine marten, which they call “ saple.” 

The length of the mink is about a foot,—two thirds the size of an 
ordinary house-cat, but slimmer in proportion. Occasionally one of the 
white-throated kind may be taken considerably larger. 

A friend tells me that his “ figure-four ” traps were repeatedly broken, one 
fall, by a marten. At first he had thought it a fisher, and set a large fox- 
trap to catch it. He caught a white-breasted mink as large as “ quite a cat,” 
he said, and after that had no more trouble with his traps. 

Not long since, while fishing through a cleared meadow, I started up one 
of these. Just a glimpse, followed by a splash into the brook. 
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Though usually found near water, the mink is by no means confined to it, 
Farmyards in the vicinity of brooks and ponds are often harassed by it. 
Like all creatures of the weasel family, it is dreadfully destructive of poultry, 
— will destroy a whole brood of chickens in a night, eating nothing but the 
brains and blood. 

An old trapper, who has hunted for many seasons about the Umbagog 
Lake, tells me that one fall he caught over a hundred on the hills above the 
lake, but not one on the shore or on the stream. And only last fall I shot 
one in a crevice of a crag, over a mile from the water, and more than four 
hundred feet above it. 

These exceptions, however, must not be used to disprove the fact that the 
mink lives mainly about ponds and brooks ; the plain reason for this being 
that trout and frogs are more easily captured by it than other prey. 


Clad in its glossy brown coat, delicately slim and agile in every wary 
motion, the pine marten is the most beautiful inhabitant of the forest. Ah! 
well do I remember the first one I caught. It was years ago. I was no 
more than ten then, — ten or eleven. It was my first attempt at trapping on 
my own hook. I had put down seven or eight mink-traps on a neighboring 
brook, — stake and pole traps save one, a fox-trap, which I set among a clump 
of hemlocks on a knoll near the brook. And, on making my very first 
round, I found a marten in the fox-trap caught by one fore-foot. It crouched 
still as a shadow, watching my every movement. Nocapturer of olden cities 
ever felt greater elation. I knew what it was, and stood for a long time ad- 
miring and gloating over its beauty. : 

But to possess its skin I must kill it. O, how I hated to strike it! It 
was so pretty! Its lithe form, its delicately shaped head, and its graceful 
neck, all appealed to my mercy. And, more than that, it seemed to eye me 
with such knowing glances, as if it knew my intent. It was more than 
an hour before I could get my heart hard enough to strike it. And I am 
not ashamed now to confess— what I was ‘hen very much ashamed of — 
that the tears would come at the seeming stern necessity which compelled 
me to take its life. For, boy like, I reasoned that if I was going to be a 
great hunter, I must, of course, have pluck enough to kill my game. My 
soft-heartedness worried me considerably all that fall. Whenever I had 
game to kill, I recollect that I used to shut my eyes when I struck, —a 
practice by no means consistent with mercy, for by so doing I frequently 
struck wild, and had to deal twice as many blows. 

Quite late that fall, while going through the woods on my way down to 
the village with my furs, I shot another. Foxes were very plentiful that sea- 
son. I had taken the gun in case I should chance to see one, or, indeed, any 
other game ; for at that time bears used frequently to cross the trail leading 
out to the road. I had come out into a partial opening, made by felling the 
largest of the pines, when a sudden snapping and scrambling in the old 
brush to the left caught my ear. Turning, I saw a marten jump from the 
ground against the standing trunk of a pine, up which it ran to a knot that 
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projected a few feet. Here it paused, standing on the knot with its bushy 
tail hanging over, and I saw that it held something in its mouth that wiggled 
about. 

The distance was, as I thought, rather too far for the old gun; but, on 
taking a step forward, the marten espied me, and began to wriggle and cast 
its eyes toward another pine standing near, as if to jump into it. So, taking 
as good aim as I could, | fired from where I stood. I heard the shot crackle 
on the knot, and at the same time saw the marten swing round under it, still 
holding on with its claws. I ran up, and just as I got under the tree there 
fell down a wood-mouse, bleeding, yet still alive. But the marten held on, 
though badly wounded ; the large purple drops were trickling down. I 
began reloading, but, before I had finished, the animal fell, quite dead. 

The marten is about one half larger than the niink, and greatly resembles 
a young fox, as it looks when about two months old. The color is a yel- 
lowish brown, a shade darker than a yellow fox, with scattering black hairs. 
These last are sometimes so abundant as to give the animal, at a little dis- 
tance, a tinge of black. 

Many pictures of the pine marten represent it with a white spot under its 
throat. There may be instances where the marten is marked in this way, 
but I have never found one. As in the case of nearly every creature, the 
fur is lighter colored on the under parts of the body than on the back. But 
out of over a hundred individuals I never saw a white throat. 

I make this statement as / have observed them merely, having before me 
at writing a very respectable work which makes the white throat one of the 
distinguishing marks of the marten. I cannot help the suspicion that the 
worthy author has confounded the marten with the mink; although I do 
not deem it impossible that in other countries, or. sections of this country, 
such a marking may be found. 

Unlike the mink, martens are great climbers. Squirrels are their common 
prey. They pursue them to the very tops of the trees, and out to the tips of 
the boughs. The swaying and rustling occasioned by one of these chases 
will often direct the hunter, and, if he approach with caution, he may very 
likely see the marten devouring its prey on a limb, at its juncture with the 
trunk. 

It is very difficult shooting a marten in a tree when once it has seen the 
hunter. Quick as thought it will whip round the trunk, and so keep the tree 
between them, with just the tip of its nose in sight. On two occasions I 
have seen the lynx chase the marten up a tree and follow it from limb to 
limb, but in both instances the marten easily escaped. 

The marten is a great robber of bird’s-nests of every sort, including those 
of the crow and the hawk. 

While at the little settlement at the “head” of Lake Chesuncook, I shot a 
marten in the very act of robbing an oriole’s nest. The scoldings of the dis- 
tressed old birds first called my attention ; and, creeping up, I saw the mar- 
ten crouched on the limb of a great maple. The nest was suspended from 
two twigs near it. It seemed to have paused while about to take the eggs, 

















watching the birds that, with ruffed feathers and snapping beaks, kept dart- 
ing down at their plunderer, the very images of impotent wrath. 

A still more amusing incident came under my observation while at the 
Muculsea Mountain. As I was going along the ridge of one of the moun- 
tain spurs one afternoon, a great chickering and chirring broke out all at 
once a little way ahead; and, coming up, I saw a marten chasing a gray 
squirrel on a high pine stub, standing out upon the ledge. In racing up 
the stub they went round and round it, corkscrew fashion, quite to the top, 
then down again. The stub was sixty or seventy feet in height. I think 
they circled it all of twenty times in going up, and as many coming down, 
the marten-not two feet behind. 

I do not think they were seven seconds going to the top and back. 
Getting to the root, the squirrel whipped into a cranny between two stones 
too small for the marten, which began to dig and scratch,—a chance I 
improved to secure him. 

I have, on one occasion, found the nest or burrow of the marten in the 
fibre of a decayed spruce. The young are very pretty little things, as soft 
and downy as young hawks, — three in number, sometimes four. 

In trapping the marten, hunters generally use “ figure-four” traps, or 
“ dead-falls,” in order that they may be crushed to death, or at least held 
immovable. Otherwise, like the mink, they will gnaw off a leg to escape, or 
bite off their tails. Their cry is a sharp little note, sometimes single, but 
often repeated several times. While ascending any of our high mountains 
on a cold October morning, the hunter will hear it all about him, even when 


there is not a marten in sight. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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PATTY’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


< Sae brig Desire, Samuel Dwight, master, had sailed out of Salem harbor, 
crossed the rough waves of the Atlantic, and on this June day, at sun- 
set, lay off the Guinea coast. The tropical sun had beat all day.on her deck ; 
the sailors had been lying idly in the shelter of the sails ; and now, at even- 
ing, they lower a little boat, and row toward the shore to fill a water-cask at 
the spring which betrays itself by the soft verdure of a pleasant nook under a 
group of cocoa-palms. : 

While the sailors row lazily landward, two little girls have left yonder hut 
among the trees, and, with a rude wooden bucket between them, are running 
merrily down to the same spring. These children are sisters, the daughters 
of a negro chief, or king. Their skins are black, their heads woolly, and a 
single little garment of coarse cotton is all their clothing. But in other re- 
spects how do they differ from you and your sister? They are as happy in 
their plays, have perhaps their little quarrels and comfortable makings-up 
afterwards, love their home and their father and mother, and have, as do 
most other children, a good degree of curiosity. And so, as they run out 
round the wooded point, and reach the spring, their eyes open wide in aston- 
ishment at the sight of the great vessel that lies before them, and the little 
boat, so unlike their father’s canoe, that is now within a few rods of the 
beach. 

The sailors land ; the children are half inclined to run away, but curiosity 
overpowers fear, and, holding fast each other’s hands for mutual protection, 
they stand under the tall cocoanut-tree by the spring, and watch the white- 
faced men who roll their big cask up from the shore. 

See! one of the sailors holds out a string of beautiful, shining beads. 
How they glitter in the sun! The children cannot resist the tempting bait ; 
slowly and with timid steps they approach, and, once familiar with the nearer 
aspect of the wonderful strangers, they are easily persuaded to go with them 
to the boat, and then to the vessel, which is full of beads, bigger and brighter 
than any they have seen ; at least, so the sailors seek to assure them by 
such signs as the little girls can easily understand. 

Once on board the brig, I have no words to tell you of the dismay and 
distress with which the children find themselves rudely thrust below into 
what seems a terrible black hole, their cries unheeded, their attempts to 
find any way out of their prison utterly fruitless. To them comes neither 
day nor night; nothing but a weary round of waking to weep together over 
their lost home, and falling asleep in each other’s arms, sobbing for their 
mother. They feel that they are moving over great waves ; then follows a 
calm of a day or two, and, during this time, into their prison are thrust men, 
women, and children, like themselves negroes, like themselves torn from 
home and friends. And then the Desire, with a fair wind and all sails set, 
speeds homeward across the Atlantic. 
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I need not tell you of the miseries of this voyage. Imagine, if you can, 
what such an experience would be to you and your little sister May. There 
is sickness and death among the wretched negroes ; to them it comes like 
life and liberty. But the sickness spreads ; sailors, too, fall ill and die ; the 
captain follows ; and at last the brig Desire makes the port of Barbadoes 
with only the mate and one man to manage her and her wretched cargo of 
African slaves. 

The mate finds a vessel bound for Salem ; puts on board, with other 
freight, our two little girls, consigned to his brother in that good town, and 
the bill of lading duly records, “ Shipped, by the grace of God, a hogshead 
of molasses and two little nigger girls.” 

And now do you wonder why they are sent to Salem? Salem in Massa- 
chusetts! Slavesin Salem! Yes, it is too true that many a Salem vessel, 
before the year 1775, brought slaves from Africa ; and if you will look to-day 
in the old files of the Salem Gazette, you may see them advertised for sale 
side by side with horses and cattle. 

In the eyes of the Salem merchant these two little sisters are only Phillis 
and Dinah, worth so many or so few dollars, according as they prove strong, 
healthy, and able to work, or the contrary. He would be shocked, should 
you say to him, “They are the same, in God’s sight, as your pretty Bess 
and Annie.” He advertises in the next week’s paper : — 

“ Two likely little negro girls, fresh from Africa ; ages about nine and ten 
years.” . 

Have you been wondering all this time where Patty is, and what she has 
to do with these children? Well, here, at last, we reach her; for it is her 
father, my great-grandfather, who, having seen the Gazette advertisement, 
steps in to take a look at the “‘ two likely little negro girls,” while the hostler 
at the Three Mariners gives his horse a good breakfast, preparatory to his 
drive of twenty miles to Newburyport. 

“Let me see them work,” he says; and Phillis is given a dust-pan and 
broom, and told to sweep the stairs. She is a cheerful, active little thing, 
and she brushes away with all her might ; but still the dust will not come out 
of the corners. Beside the great fireplace hangs a pair of bellows. She 
has already witnessed their power in the way the ashes fly when Czsar 
gives an ill-directed puff in blowing the fire. In an instant she has taken 
them from their nail, and is blowing briskly into the corners of the stairs. 

“ That’s the girl for me,” says my great-grandfather. There is some talk 
about the price, and Spanish dollars are counted out from a little canvas bag 
which the old gentleman fishes up from his capacious pocket ; but what it 
all means Phillis does not know, nor what it has to do with her, until she 
finds herself lifted into the back of the wagon among bags of corn and pack- 
ages of various kinds ; and the horse has started on a brisk trot for New- 
buryport before she realizes that her sister is left behind, and that she is 
going away with this strange gentleman to some unknown place. 

Poor little Phillis! Cries and entreaties are of no avail, and at last she 
falls asleep, awaking only to see her master throw the reins to Cato, and 
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spring from the wagon to greet two merry children who run out of the house 
to receive him. 

“Eh, Patty and Polly! There is something for you in the wagon. The 
new dress is for Polly, this time, and Patty may have the little nigger girl 
she will find there.” , 

Polly runs with eager curiosity for the dress ; but Patty hangs back, not 
quite so sure that she wants her present. In the mean time Phillis is 
brought into the kitchen, and Grandmother Sprague says in astonishment to 
her husband, “ Why, what did we want of this child ?” 

“Q, don’t trouble yourself about her ; let Patty have her; she shall be her 
responsibility ; she ’ll be worth something one of these days.” 

In all the bustle of the father’s arrival and the brisk preparations for tea, 
the little dark stranger would have been forgotten, had not old Rosa given 
her a morsel of supper, and put her to bed in a little dark chamber under the 
eaves. 

Patty went to bed that night, thinking of her new responsibility. What 
should she do with her? howcare for her? So busy were her thoughts, that 
she supposed she had not slept at all when she was roused by the sound of 
low sobs, and a piteous word half whispered between them, which, however 
it sounded, she knew must mean, “ Mother, mother!” Patty thought she 
had not slept, and yet it must be midnight, it was so dark and the house so 
still. Yes, the old clock in the hall strikes. She counts twelve. 

‘ “Ah, my poor little girl!” she thinks, as she listens to the sobs. “ What 

shall I do? I wish somebody would go to her; I wonder what is the matter. 
Ifit was n’t so dark, I would go and see.” Then a quiet voice within her 
owr heart spoke to Patty, and said, “She is your child, your responsibility. 
If you want her to be comforted, you must comfort her yourself.” Patty 
answered the voice by springing out of bed, and in a minute she stood, 
bare-footed and in her little white nightgown, beside the stranger’s bed. 

* Poor little Phillis!” she said, “ what is the matter?” Thesobs ceased 
for a minute, and the black little figure in the bed turned towards the kind 
voice that spoke to her out of the darkness. Then the sad cry of ‘ Mother!” 
burst out again. Patty’s tears, too, began to flow ; in vain she tried to think of 
anything comforting tosay. She could not promise that mother should come 
soon, could not even say that Phillis would ever go to her; there was indeed 
no comfort to offer but sympathy, and the longer Patty thought about it, the 
more sympathetic she grew. Her bare feet were cold upon the floor. 
Should she go back to her own bed? How could she leave this poor child 
alone to cry all night for her mother? She hesitated a minute, and then, 
gently lifting the bedclothes, crept softly into the bed, and put her arms about 
the weeping child. After all, that was the best cure. I sometimes think 
love will cure anything ; and, at any rate, the two children were soon sleep- 
ing soundly. f 

In the morning old Rosa waked Patty with, “ Why, chile! how come you 
here? What’ll yer ma say?” But her ma did not say anything, for old 
Rosa did not tell. 
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The next day, and for many days, did Patty think, think very seriously for 
a child of eight years old, of the new relation she had fallen into with the 
little stranger. One thing became very clear to her, and that was the utter 
wrong of slavery. And yet here was Phillis, far away from home and friends. 
It was impossible to send her back ; equally impossible to give her freedom 
here, if freedom meant merely the right to go her own way and take care of 
herself ; for where had she to go, and what could she do for her own sup- 
port in a strange land of whose language, even, she knew but one or two 
words? Patty spoke to no one of her thoughts, but in her own true little 
heart she resolved that, as soon as Phillis was old enough to use her free- 
dom, she should have it ; and that in the mean time she should be made as 
happy as it was possible for her to be, away from home and friends. 

So in timé “ Mistress Patty” became almost as dear to Phillis as if she 
had been her lost little sister; and the years went by filled with cheerful 
work and kindly deeds, until the little African was almost a woman. Then 
she bound up her head in a bright turban, hung gay rings in her ears, and 
when Prince Small came to see her, perhaps her dark cheeks showed a blush 
of pleasure. 

One day, as Patty passed through the kitchen, she heard Prince, who 
stood behind the pantry door, say to Phillis, “ You lub me, I lub you, gib 
you des yer buckle.” And the next Sunday her young housemaid appeared 
in all the glory of new, shining shoe-buckles. Prince, who was a sailor-boy, 
had gone on a voyage ; but when he came back there was a wedding, and in 
another year a little black baby crowed and danced in Phillis’s arms. Then 
the old cradle was brought down from the attic,—the cradle in which 
Patty and Polly had long ago been rocked ; and they took it, baby and all, 
into their sitting-room, and tended and petted the little Prince, as if he were 
indeed a prince. 

But I must not fail to tell you that some years before this time Patty’s 
cherished resolve had been carried out, and Phillis had her freedom, and 
worked only for wages. It was, indeed, easily accomplished, for those won- 
derful years in our country’s history had come, when we were fighting 
against Great Britain for our own freedom, and the strong opposition to 
tyranny that stirred the hearts of those old revolutionary patriots gave them 
a new and keener sense of equal rights for all men. In those days, many of 
our true-hearted forefathers said, “We cannot fight for our own freedom 
while we hold other men enslaved.” And the negroes who fell at Bunker 
Hill left behind them a legacy of freedom, to their brothers in bondage. 

By and by Mistress Patty herself married ; and then Phillis, who had for 
some years been living in a snug little house down in Guinea (as we call it), 
came back to live with her dear young mistress. And when little baby Mar- 
garet was born, I think she lavished upon her all the stored affection. of 
many years. And Missey Margry, following unconsciously in her mother’s 
childish footsteps, would come some nights to sleep in Phillis’s bed ; and the 
old woman would honor the occasion by putting on a clean nightcap, and 
saying that she looked like “a spider in a pan of milk.” 
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There was a steadfast friendship between the two. When the child over- 
heard her friend one day complaining to herself, that, of all the turkeys, she 
never had anything but the drumsticks, Margaret all at once took the 
strongest of fancies for drumsticks, and would eat nothing else ; and Phil- 
lis, to her surprise, found more savory bits falling to her lot. Many a time, 
when doubtful of her mistress’s approval of some piece of housework, she 
would say, “I do dis, Missey Margry, and you bear de blame.” And then, 
in return, often was the ink-spot washed out of a clean dress, or the comfert- 
able bit of dinner saved for the little girl late from school. 

When other children came to visit at the house, and loved to watch Phillis 
at her work in the kitchen, she would say, “ You tink my hands brack ; you 
no see um Sundays. I wear de glub allde week to keep um clean ; Sundays 
they white.” 4 

One day little Ephraim came to bring to Missey Margry a pretty robin, that 
he had caught, in a cage. Ephraim was one of Phillis’s boys. When she 
named him, she said, “ Ephraim a good name; Ephraim a Bibly name.” 
Well, the boy thought, I suppose, that he should please Missey Margry very 
much by giving her a bird ; for she loved every living thing, and had already 
a dog, a cat, and a white pigeon, that ate together from one plate. But no 
sooner was the boy out of sight, than Margaret opened the cage-door and 
let the robin fly ; and then you should have seen Phillis, for her joy. knew 
no bounds. She made a song, and sung it to a wild, melodious tune ; and 
it told of her dear young mistress, who had let the bird go free because she 
could not bear to keep a slave. 

But my story grows too long; and yet I do not want to leave the old 
woman without telling you what I myself remember of her. I was a very 
little child when she died ; but I recollect the quaint, little, old creature, as 
black as night, who used to come into our kitchen, and always called my 
mother “‘ Missey Margry.” I used to be sent to shake hands with her, and if 
I hung back timidly, she would say, “ Don’ be ’fraid ; de brack won’t come 
off.” Sometimes she would come in quite out of breath, lugging a great 
squash from her garden, and, when asked how much she should be paid for 
it, would answer indignantly, “If you won’t ’cept of him, I carry him back.” 

She often talked of her own death, and always wound up with, “ Missey 
Margry, you come to de buryin’ yourself.” 

And when at last she did die, she had just such a funeral as she had 
planned for herself, only her dear “ Missey Margry” was sick, and could 
not go. 

In spite of the great wrong that brought so much misery to her childhood, 
I think her life was not without happiness ; a happiness wrought in part 
by her own cheerful labor and kindly feelings, and in part by those who 
took the responsibility of bringing out of wrong, as far as might be possible, 
some gleam of right, — of converting at least a part of the shadow into sun- 
shine. 


Fane G. Andrews. 





















Up, or Down? 


UP, OR DOWN? 


¢ CHILDREN, I know something splendid for this afternoon! The 
very best thing we ever tried yet! Come, Hetty! Come, Dick! I 
want to tell you all about it!” 

“We're coming right along, little mother. Come, Hetty! Ellie has 
another cat scrape for us, I guess!” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Richard Adams! You are just 
hateful! 1 won’t tell you anything about it; there, now! You know I 
did n’t mean to hurt the cat; papa said you should not tease me about it! 
Uncle Will told me cats had nine lives, and I did n’t think one would make 
any difference. Besides, she aid come down on her feet. I knew she 
would.” 

“But you did n’t know that, rather than come down again three stories at 
once, she would half scratch Hetty’s eyes out, and almost get me a caning for 
‘aiding and abetting,’ as papa called it! Come, kiss and make up, Ellie, 
and let’s have the new experiment !” 

“Yes, Ellie ; you know I didn’t mind half so much as you did about the 
scratch ; it wasn’t so bad as it looked, after the blood was washed away, 
Please tellus. We'll help; won’t we, Dick ?” 

“ Of course we will, Hetty. O botheration ! why can’t you make up, little 
mother ?” 

It was a funny fashion with these three little folks — mercy knows how it 
criginated — to call Ellie, who was Hetty’s twin sister, and really the younger 
of the two, “little mother,” perhaps from a certain patronizing way she 
always assumed towards them, especially to Dick; who at this time was at 
the advanced age of twelve, while the girls were only ten. Almost the first 
word Ellie ever spoke in her babyhood, after the conventional “papa” 
and “ mamma,” was “chilluns,” a form of address she invariably used, as she 
grew older, whenever she wished to speak to Hetty and Dick collectively. 
Latterly, by a great effort, she had given the word the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but would have felt shorn of half her dignity had they resented the 
title or ceased calling her “little mother.” Leader as well as originator in 
all their scrapes, with a genius for experiments, never in the least daunted by 
their apparent hopelessness or the personal risk incurred, it was an increas- 
ing wonder to the whale household, and mamma in particular, how the child 
had thus far escaped broken bones. 

Within three months she had become interested in experimental philoso- 
phy ; many a lesson had she failed. to commit in school-hours, because she 
could not shut her ears.to the fascinating recitation in “Olmstead.” There 
was no separate class-room, and the child devoured with delight and avidity 
every word she could catch when the senior class went up to Mr. Parker’s 
desk to recite. A strange medley her busy little brain sometimes made of 
it too, 
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She had swung pendulums and rigged pulleys down the well staircase, 
hitting poor Dinah, the cook, a tremendous whack on the head with the dumb- 
bell she had suspended by the clothes-line to count the vibrations, and 
nearly killed the dear old tortoise-shell cat, pet of the household, hoisting 
her up and down in her “fall and tackle”; the old thing broke, poor 
Tabby jumped for her life, landed on her feet, as Ellie said, it is true, waged 
fearful war with Hetty, who caught her and tried to carry her back again, and 
escaped for that time, only to be more severely tried in her feelings and her 
fur the next night, being rubbed backwards for electric sparks. 

Only the week before, Ellie had broken the best mirror by putting a lamp 
too close to it, in order “to get a focus.” An injunction at length had been 
laid on in-door experiments ; what could be aceomplished outside was per- 
missible, but a lingering regard for what yet remained whole in the house 
made such a restriction needful. 

If Ellie was excitable and quick-tempered, she was also good-natured to 
a fault; and Dick’s hearty promise of help, and Hetty’s co-operation also, 
soon restored things to a happy equilibrium. 

“ Well, children, if you won’t tease, and will mind every word I say, Ill 
tell you. Wouldn’t you like to go up in a balloon, and sail softly through 
the air like an argonaut ?” 

“O Ellie, you will kill me laughing! It is not an argonaut; you mean an 
aeronaut.” : 

“Well, what difference does it make, Dick Adams, I’d like to know, as 
Jong as you sail in the air?” 

“‘ But where ’s your balloon, Ellie? How are we going up?” 

“Did I say goup? I didn’t mean just that; we shall climb up, and then 
sail off with a pair of shoots; and when we want to come down, we shall 
come down like feathers.” 

“ What do you mean, Ellie Adams? What is a ‘pair of shoots’? —are 
they guns ?” 

“No, indeed, Hetty ; you are as bad as Dick! Didn’t you hear the class 
this morning? I saw the picture afterwards, on the board, and it is just like 
an umbrella, but Mr. Parker said they were ‘pair of shoots’; any way, it 
sounded like that; and when people are up in balloons and want to send 
anything down —” 

“ Cats and the like,” broke in Dick. 

“ Well, they do send cats down that way, and it doesn’t hurt a bit, and I 
saw a picture of a man coming down; and it’s ever so much more sensible 
than your Mr. Ignorance you were telling about, with his wings fastened on 
with wax! As if a man could be a bird!” 

“ His name was Icarus,” shrieked Dick ; “and the wings were all right if 
the foolish fellow had n’t flown up to the sun and melted the wax !” 

“Come, Dick, don’t quarrel again,” said Hetty. “I want to hear about 
the ‘ pair of shoots,’ and how Ellie is going to make us fly.” 

“I said they were just like umbrellas ; and we must get the largest ones 
we can find, and climb up over the pig-pen and the cow-house to the shed ; 
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then we can fly down with the umbrellas open, and perhaps, —” here Ellie’s 
great gray eyes opened wider and the pupils dilated with her earnestness, 
— “and perhaps, if the wind is strong, we shall sail past mamma’s sewing- 
room window, and she will look up and think it is a roc, or something else 
dreadful, and I shall laugh, and say softly, ‘It is only Ellie and Hetty and 
Dick taking a fly !’” 

“That sounds something like. You wait here, girls. Ill get the 
umbrellas.” 

Off went Dick, returning in two minutes with mamma’s pretty sun-um- 
brella, papa’s silk one with the ivory haridle, and Dinah’s family roof, an 
immense structure of whalebone and cotton, originally green, now faded and 
streaked with blue, black, and yellow, till it looked like one vast bruise, — 
the stick as tough and substantial as Dinah herself, the handle an 
immense brass hook that Squeers himself might have envied. 

“ Will these do, little mother? I had to cut quick for fear Dinah would 
spy-her parasol, as she calls it. I was determined if you wanted anything in 
the way of an umbril, you should have ‘Ten Acres Enough.’ ” 

“O Dick, papa won’t let you make fun of Dinah’s things that way! He 
says it is not gentlemanly ! ” 

“It was not I that said it first ; it was Uncle Will, when he saw her going 
to church last Sunday, with this for a sunshade. She never will take the 
little one we gave her, because, ‘if it shou/d rain, you know!’ ” 

“ Well, well, Dick ; just see here. Ill get up first, then you hand up the 
umbrellas and help Hetty ; she’s no account for a climb.” 

By dint of scrambling, pushing, pulling, and boosting, they all arrived 
safely at their destination; though Ellie’s hat, always hanging by the 
strings, astonished the pig by descending on his head just as he settled him- 
self for his afternoon nap. The roof of the shed sloped gently, so their 
footing was. firm enough, but it was a dizzy height for little folks to jump 
from, with or without parachutes. 

“Ellie’s captain, give her the big one ; you are a girl, Hetty, so you shall 
have papa’s. I'll take the little one; if I should get hurt it won’t matter, 
boys don’t mind bumps.” 

“ How you talk, Dick! As if I brought you and my darling Hetty up here 
to get hurt! I tell you we are going to fly! Now, all open .your umbrel- 
las ; hold on tight ; shut your eyes. We’ll count one, two, three, and then 
jump. Now—One! Two! Three!” 

A whir and a rush. Two little figures still stand erect on the edge of 
the shed with the ‘ pair of shoots’ spread, locking earnestly up and around for 
the fearless air voyager. If they would see their dear little ‘ argonaut,’ they 
must look down. 

Providential, indeed, was the borrowing of Aunt Dinah’s “ parasol” and 
the gallantry that assigned it to Ellie. Braver at heart and‘more thoroughly 
in earnest than the others, because she believed in her theory as well as in 
herself, and they only believed in her,— and their umbrellas didn’t have 
hook handles, — at the fatal Z7zree/ she jumped! The breeze was strong, 
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but it did not carry her sailing past mamma’s window ; it capsized the big 
umbrella, and tipped Ellie into it, still firmly grasping the handle. The fer- 
ule struck the ground so forcibly that “Ten Acres Enough ” shut up on the 
fearless little aeronaut, and when Dinah — who, nearest at hand, rushed first 
to the rescue—arrived, there was Ellie safe and sound, but somewhat sur- 
prised at the sudden turn of events ; her curls in a tangle, cheeks red as roses, 
a little startled look in the big gray eyes, and a look about the lips that might 
herald smiles or tears, till she looked up and saw Hetty and Dick were safe ; 
then the smile won the victory. She never thought to reproach them for 
their want of fidelity ; she was so thankful no one but herself got bumped. 
Dinah was ready to croon over “ de darlin’, bressed, drefful chile, done gone 
clean kilt dis yer time for sartain”; but “de drefful chile” burst into a 
merry laugh as she shook her curls at the “chilluns,” who must climb 
wearily back to reach terra firma, and shouted, “ Any way, you’re up and 
I’m down!” 
Ellis Gray. 


DICK’S WATCH. 


© gee little Dick, curled up by the fire, 

Sat watching the shadows come and go, 
As the dancing flames leaped higher and higher, 
Flooding the room with a mellow glow. 


His chubby hand on his side was pressed, 
And he turned for a moment a listening ear: 
“ Mother,” cried he, “I’ve got a watch ! 

I can feel it ticking right under here!” 


“Yes, Dick, ’tis a watch that God has made, 
To mark your hours as they fly away; 

He holds the key in his mighty hand, 

And keeps it in order night and day. 


“Should he put aside the mystic key, 

Or lay his hand on the tiny spring, 

The wheels would stop, and your watch run down, 
And lie in your bosom a lifeless thing.” 


He crept to my side, and whispered soft, 
While his baby voice had an awe-struck sound, 
“T wish you would ask him, mother dear, 
To be sure and remember to keep it wound /”. 
Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 











UR YOUNG “CONTRIBU 


QUEER BABIES. 


FTER Daisa had seen all the chickens, and the goslings, and the calf, and the 
three little tiny white pigs, she asked, ‘‘ Have you got any dollies, Josie?” 

** Yes; I’ve got a big wax doll, that papa gave me Christmas, up stairs, put away 
in the drawer.” 

** Don’t you ever play with it?” 

**Not very much ; Jimmy bit the nose off the one your mamma gave me, —he is 
such a mischievous boy ! — and I dare n’t let him touch this one.” 

‘* Well, you need n’t let him touch it, — need you? If I had a little brother, I’d 
never let him touch any of my playthings.” 

*€Q, you would if you had Jimmy! I’d never play with anything you couldn’t 
play with too, — would I, Jimmy?” And Josie gave Jimmy a hug which nearly took 
his breath. 

Jimmy endured it with the seeming indifference which becomes a boy, but witha 
look that seemed.to say, ‘‘If I were a gir/, I’d hug you too, sister.” 

‘* We like to play keep house with /ive babies,” said Josie. ‘* Would n’t you like to 
play so now?” 

**O yes; I’ll be the mother. Let me be the mother!” And Daisa, in her anxiety 
on that point, forgot to wonder what the /ive dabies were, until she had followed Josie 
to the vegetable-garden, adjoining the yard, where Josie began looking oh the ground 
as if she were hunting for something. Then she didn’t have to wonder long, for up 
came Jimmy with a live toad in his apron. 

**O you nasty boy! you horrid boy! don’t you come near me! go away 
screamed Daisa, as Jimmy brought the toad up for her to see. 

** He won’t hurt you; that’s our old tame toad. Wait a minute, and I'll find 
another one,” said Josephine. 

‘* What for?” asked Daisa, in disgust. 

‘*Why, for babies ; they ’re just splendid babies, and you can dress ’em, and do 
anything you want to with em. There’s one! Keep still, and I’ll catch him!” 

‘* They ’ll bite,” said Daisa. 

‘*No, they won't; keep still! There! now I’ ve got him. Jimmy, don’t you drop 
Napoleon !”” — he was the tame toad. ‘‘ Come on to the playhouse ; let’s see how 
quick you can run!” : 

If Daisa had been a timid child, she would have run in screaming to her mother ; 
but instead, she walked behind them, wondering how Josie was going to ‘‘ dress em.” 

The playhouse was an old dry-goods box with a board nailed across the front to 
keep the toads in. Jimmy poked Napoleon out of his apron into it, and Josie put the 
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other toad carefully in one corner, with a pat to make it keep still, It was still 
enough ; as passive as if that were what toads were made for. 

‘* What are you going to dress em in? they have n’t any dresses,” said Daisa, 

“Yes, they have ; lots of dresses! I'll dress ’em up and let you'see. O, they 
lodk so cute!” said Josie ; and, going to a box filled with ‘‘ miscellaneous,” she pulled 
it over until she came to a piece of red calico and a piece of pink, — round pieces with 
holes in the middle and on the sides. Taking up Napoleon and the piece of red 
calico, she stuck his head through the hole in the middle, and his front legs through 
the side holes ; then tied a string around his waist, and there he was, all dressed ! the 
drollest looking toad you ever saw. 

How Daisa did laugh! ‘*O you queer girl! I never saw anything so funny in 
all my life long! Won't he bite?” 

** No, of course he won’t!” 

** Course he won’t!” echoed Jimmy. 

‘* What shall we name this child?” asked Josie, dressing the young hop-toad in 
pink. r 

**I think ‘ Josephine,’ after you, would be nice !” said Daisa. 

** So it would !” said Josie, very much flattered. ‘* Don’t you want her for your 
baby ?” 

Daisy thought she had rather have her doll, — she was afraid of Josie’s live dolls ; 
though it was nice to have your children move about sometimes when you didn’t 
move them yourself. They were so cunning, because they could run away ; then they 
had to be brought back, and whipped, and put to bed. 

So for a whole hour they played ; and the toads, ‘‘ Josephine” and ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
went to school, had a party, and the scarlet-fever, and a big dinner, and I’m sure I 
don’t know what else! Then David called them down to the barn, and *‘ toadies’ 
were left to take care of themselves. 

Mrs. Dean, Daisa’s mamma, followed them out to the barn, with cautions to Daisa 
to keep out of the way of horses’ heels ; for Daisa was a venturesome, reckless little 
thing. On her way back to the house a toad hopped across her path, dressed in a 
pink dress, with a tright scarlet sash around the waist. Mrs. Dean was frightened, 
as might be expected, and her screaming brought Mrs. Clifton, Reuben, Maggie, and 
the children to see what the matter was. ‘ : 

‘*O Josie,” said Mrs. Clifton, turning to her, ‘‘I can’t let you play with those 
toads so! The poor things! it is cruel to dress them up in that fashion.” She 
could n’t help latighing, but she looked very sober at Josie, or tried to; and Josie 
could n’t be cheated into thinking her mother cross, if there was the least bit of a 
twinkle in her eye. ‘‘ Josie, just think how uncomfortable they must feel! It’s not 
their nature, you know, my daughter.” 

‘*The ugly creatures!” exclaimed Mrs. Dean. ‘‘ Ugh! have you been playing 
with them, too, Daisa ?” 

** Yes’m ; only I dare n’t touch ’em’; they ’re too — too — cellar-stony 

**T don’t see how she can touch them!” exclaimed Mrs. Dean, with a horrified 
look at Josie, ° 

**I don’t, either,” laughed Mrs. Clifton, with that pleasant little laugh of hers. 
** When she is sixteen, instead of six, she will be as much afraid of them as you are.” 

And so she is ! 


” 


Elsie Locke. 
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IN THE FOG. 


WE went to Plymouth. This was a very foolish thing to do, under the circum- 
stances ; but then, we shall know better next time. Plymouth, ina direct line from Cut 
River, Marshfield, is perhaps ten miles ; but if you go around the Gurnet, as we did, it 
is nearer fourteen. The Gurnet, a high, steep hill, crowned with a lighthouse, is the 
northern cape of Plymouth Bay. With a fair wind and a good boat it would n’t have 
been so foolish ; but we had neither. The wind was light and ahead, and the boat, 
or tub, christened the Old Hannah, was a relic of the last generation. For twenty- 
seven years she had carried her master lobstering, and now she had been condemned. 
We did n’t learn this, however, till afterwards. We set out for a sail, but took it into 
our heads to go to the Gurnet. We reached it, all safe and sound, at about twelve 
o’clock, went up on the hill, examined the lighthouse, and then turned our attention 
toward getting something to eat. The lighthouse keeper would n’t sell us anything, 
and the lobster-men, as it was toward the end of the week, could n’t. 

Plymouth stood over across the bay, sharply defined against the background of high 
green hills, — six miles off, they told us. ‘‘ Let’s go,” suggested one ; ‘‘we can get 
something to eat there.” The rest agreed, and off we started. That six miles was _ 
somewhat longer than we bargained for. 

The tide was out, and mud flats reigned supreme ; the schooners in the Harbor 
rested over on their sides, their slender masts pointing far out of the perpendicular. 
It seemed indeed desperate to attempt crossing those flats. We would even then 
have backed out, but our pride would not let us. We had set out to go to Plymouth, 
and to Plymouth we were going. 

It was four o’clock when we arrived. We did not stop to see the town, or even 
the rock, but, having got our crackers and cheese, set out to return. 

As we left the flats‘behind, we noticed that only the top of the Gurnet was visible. 
Slowly but surely it melted from our view, till finally it disappeared altogether. 
Softly the fog came creeping on, wrapping each landmark in its feathery mantle. On 
it came, and shut us in completely. We kept on our course as near as we could, hug- 
ging the wind closely. We saw a small patch of water, and all else fog. We heard 
only the slight ripple of the water as we forced our way, and the occasional ‘warning 
note of the fog-horn, or the sudden splash of a fish as he leaped in sport from his 
watery home. We fidgeted in our seats; we rowed to help along; we shouted. 
Had we not passed the Gurnet and glided out into the ocean ? 

We began to get frightened in earnest, when sudderly the mist parted and revealed 
a fishing-village. It had an unnatural look, reminding us of pictures we had seen of 
villages across the water. A number of persons stood on the beach, gesticulating, 
and trying to tell us what to do. They had heard our shouts. 

It was the Gurnet ; and there, in a fisherman’s hut, we stayed all night, with noth- 
ing to eat, and the soft side of a pine board for a bed. Romantic, no doubt, but 
nevertheless uncomfortable. 

The next morning we decided to proceed ; for though the fog had not lifted we 
could easily keep the beach in sight. We reached home safely and quieted the ex- 
citement which our absence over night had caused. . Thus ended my first adventure 
in the Old Hannah. Though I have often been censured for it, I can’t regret it ; for, 
after all, isn’t ‘‘all well that ends well”? 

C. F Hedrick, age 17. 
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WILLIE, THE SOLDIER-BOY.—A TRUE STORY. 


THE Sixth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers was stationed near Laport. It was in 
the beginning of the war, and great excitement prevailed. Men were constantly enlist- 
ing; and flags were flying from nearly every dwelling. Captain Copp was seated in his 
tent,,one morning, busily engaged in writing, when, on glancing up, he saw a little 
boy, scarcely ten years of age, standing in the door of the tent. 

‘*Good morning, Captain Copp,” said he, with a sunny smile, doffing his cap ; 
*€don’t you want a boy?” 

‘* Want a boy, did you say, my little man? Why, what should I do with one?” 

‘* Well, captain,” glancing around the tent as he spoke, ‘‘I thought perhaps you 
would want a boy to take care of things for you. I cone make your bed, and bring 
your water, and I could do a great many things for you.” 

The captain smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, my boy, you can come in and make my bed 
and set things to rights ; and, when I am through writing, I will have a talk with you.” 
After he had laid aside his writing, he called the boy up to him, and asked his name. 

‘* Willie Fielding, sir, and I live in Laport. My father is a carpenter, and he and 
my mother said I might stay with you, if you were willing ; for I: want to learn to be a 
soldier.” 

The captain was puzzled. On seeing his perplexed look, Willie exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
father said you might come and see him about it, sir, if you wished to. I will show 
you where he lives.” 

Accordingly Captain Copp followed his little guide, until they came to where Wil- 
lie’s parents resided. To his surprise they corroborated their little son’s statement, 
adding that, so anxious was he to go, for three weeks he had scarcely slept or 
eaten anything. They had used every means in their power to dissuade him, but in 
vain, and they had finally given their consent to his going. Captain Copp at last 
agreed to take him, and the little fellow was almost beside himself with joy. 

About the same time, the colonel of the regiment also took a little boy of about the 
same age as Willie ; the two soon became excellent friends, and it was amusing to 
see how they tried to do exactly as the soldiers did. While these were drilling 
on the parade-ground, the two boys would watch and listen intently, and try very 
hard to obey all the orders. Their principal difficulty was to distinguish between the 
right and left foot. Finally, Willie suggested that they should tie hay on one foot, 
and straw on the other. Then they would march along with their heads erect, and, 
instead of saying, ‘‘ Right foot ! left foot!” they would say, ‘‘ Hay foot! straw foot ! 
Hay foot! straw foot!” much to the amusement of the soldiers. After they had mas- 
tered this, they each began to beg for a uniform, belt, and pistol. To their great 
delight, they were soon equipped, and they spent all their spare moments in shooting 
at a target. 

When the regiment received marching orders, Willie marched by the side of his 
captain, and never wavered from his station. All through the battle he kept by his 
side, steadily pushing on, not the least intimidated by the shower of bullets that were 
falling like hail around him. The captain was finally wounded, and fell ; but Willie 
was pushing on, and did not miss him for some time, until one of the officers, passing 
by, told him that Captain Copp was wounded, and he had better go and find him. 

Almost beside himself with grief, little Willie made his way back over the dying 
and wounded, seeking in vain for his beloved captain. For two days and nights he 
searched faithfully, but without success. Finally some one found him wandering 
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there, and told him that Captain Copp had been removed to the hospital. When 
Willie arrived there, and saw the captain looking so pale and sick, he burst into tears, 
and begged him not to die. ‘*O captain! let us go.home first, any way!” he ex- 
claimed. However, thanks to Willie’s good nursing, the captain did not die, but 
soon recovered, and he and Willie were afterwards in many battles together. 

Finding that he could draw pay for Willie, he did so, and sent it home to be put 
in the bank for him until the close of the war. When the war was over, and peace 
had been proclaimed over the land, Captain Copp and little Willie both went 
home.” Soon after their return, the captain put six hundred dollars into Willie’s 
hands, and told him it had been accumulating in the bank for him while he was in 
the war. His delight was unbounded, and he declared that Captain Copp was the 
best captain he ever knew. 

Willie soon went to Chicago, where he engaged in the business of stone-cutting. 
He now has a fine business, and is highly esteemed and respected by all who know 
him. 

Fennie E. Webb, 


PACKING. 


ONE morning in early May, Nell and I got up feeling wild enough to stand on our 
heads. We were, as Jack elegantly termed it, ‘‘ on the high horse.” The next day 
we were to start on a sketching tour to North Carolina; the goal of three months’ 
hard work was just in view, hence our rejoicing. This day, which opened so hilari- 
ously for us, was to be devoted to getting together our wardrobes and ‘‘ things.” 

Packing is not the most delightful work ; but when fun fills up the corners, it is not 
so bad as it seems. 

The first trunk was finished, and I was just about to turn the key, when Nell 
exclaimed, ‘‘O, misery! We have never put in a single handkerchief, and the box 
is at the very bottom.” I made a bold plunge, resurrected, filled, and replaced the 
torment, and again the hungry mammoth was about to close its jaws, when, ‘‘ O hor- 
rible ! most horrible!” There ona bed lay a dress, and not an inch of room to put it in. 


“Deep horror then my vitals froze : 
I could not get in all my clo’es,” 


parodied Nell, as she saw my blank looks, The dress must go, and yet, where was 
the room? At last, with a great amount of squeezing and pushing, we wedged it in. 

After these heroic endeavors, we took a rest, to gather strength for the next attack? 
“Once more into the breach” we plunged,.and accomplished another trunk and a 
valise with only one accident, — the upsetting of a bay-rum bottle at the sacrifice of 
my favorite necktie. 


“ We packed and we packed, 
Till at last we both grew weary.” 


Then, true to our American natures, we allowed ourselves only half an hour for dinner, 
during which my thoughts were so occupied with the lunch for to-morrow’s journey, 
that, instead of saying ‘‘ Amen!” at the end of the grace, I devoutly murmured 
“Doughnuts!” The laugh which greeted my irreverent ending to the blessing 
aroused me to a sense of what I had done. 

After the meal, we laid a two hours’ siege to an immense box intended for our 
books, easels, and the various other necessaries that constitute an artist’s parapherna- 
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lia. The number of things that we ‘‘really needed,” and that must go, and yet 
could not possibly, was truly remarkable. 

We were both seated on the floor, surrounded with heaps of odds and ends, when 
+ ‘*Mrs. Overpower, to see the ladies,” was announced, from before our in- 
trenchments, 

‘* Nell, you must go down,” said I, despairingly. 

**I can’t, just look at me!” And, indeed, although I had not noticed it before, 
she was a sight to behold ; rummaging closets had given her a crown of cobwebs, and 
an unlucky catch had torn the ruffle of her dress in sundry places. I was not much 
better, but a hasty shaking and brushing rendered me semi-respectable. I descended 
to the parlor, where I received Mrs. Overpower with, as I afterwards thought, quite 
a creditable amount of effusion, considering the circumstances. 

Well, she stayed, and she stayed, and she stayed ; the monitor on the mantel-piece 
continually cried ‘* 7empus fugit” in my ear ; and I knew that the expressman would 
come at five o’clock. At last she arose to go, at precisely five minutes of five ; then 
she had a thousand*and one little messages to Nell and mother and almost all the 
family, it seemed to me. Unhospitable as it may seem, I was very glad to see her 
train sweep round the corner. 

We had such a scramble to get our task done! but we did it, and the trunks stood 
ready, strapped, when the bell rang with that impatient snap which always heralds an 
expressman. 

Of course, we left our tooth-brushes and combs behind us ; but, indeed, I never do 
anything else. At all events, we went, and had the jolliest time two girls ever had. 

A. C. H., age 16. 


A CHILD’S MORNING SONG. 


O EARLY morning, cool and -clear, 
How glad I am that you are here! 
Though others praise the starry night, 
I know my measure of delight 

Is never full till I behold 

The sky suffused with daybreak’s gold. 


The rivulets, now wild, now meek, 
With sunbeams play at hide-and-seek ; 
The cobwebs glitter on the grass, 

The crickets blithely o’er them pass ; 
The river-mists, uplifted high, 

Float like great cobwebs in the sky. 


The air is filled with one great song 
From many birds, with voices strong ; 
But though each warbles merrily, 
There’s none more jubilant than I ; 
So still I murmur, ‘‘ Morning dear, 
How glad I am that you are here!” 
Morna May. 
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THE MISER’S SUPPER.—A TRICK-PANTOMENE FOR THREE 
BOYS. 


THE apparatus used in the performance of this pantomime can be pony bya 


smart boy in two hours. 
CHARACTERS. 


Tue Miser. Dressing-gown, spectacles. 
Servant. Shirt-sleeves, white apron. 
Boy, concealed under the table. 


Plate, knife and fork, plate of meat, glass full of molasses-and-water, long 
straw or tube of maccaroni bent in the form of a syphon, newspaper, bag of tin money, 
piece of money with a long horse-hair or black sewing-silk tied to it. A candle 
neatly fastened to a long white stair-rail so as to make it three feet long. Two short 
eatable candle-ends in candlesticks ; these candles are cut from an apple, and have 
wicks made of almonds. ' A table covered with a cloth, in the middle of the top of 
which is a small trap-door opening downward, fastened with a hinge and button on 
the under side ; on the right front corner a candlestick stands, with a hole in the bot- 
tom, over a hole in the table, through which the long candlestick is slowly pushed or 
lowered. Two auger-holes are made near the candlestick, and a cloth of same color 
as the table-cloth is neatly pasted over the table-top, through which the holes and 
cracks for the trap-door are neatly cut. The table-cloth should be tacked upon a 
strip which stands half an inch higher than the edge of the table in front. The boy 
who is to perform the tricks should be under the table when the folding-doors are 
opened or the curtain is raised. An empty glass. _A tame cat under the table. A 
chair. 


Enter miser, with bag of money, which he lays on the trap-door in centre of the 
table. Servant enters, places chair at right end of table, brings plate, knife and 
fork, and tumbler, and puts them down before miser, who points to his mouth to 
show his hunger. Servant strikes his left palm to show he must have money. Miser 
reaches for bag, which is gone. He accuses servant of having stolen it, and they search 
the room and are about to fight, when they discover that the bag is just where he left 
it; he takes out a piece of money, which the servant takes and puts into the tumbler. 
The money dances up and down very rapidly, being pulled by the invisible string. 
Both appear alarmed. When the money is quiet, servant takes up the tumbler, and 
the money jumps out and disappears. The miser gives him more, and he goes out 
for a newspaper, which the miser begins to read, holding it close to the candle, which 
the servant lights for him with a match. The candle slowly rises; the miser is 
absorbed in his paper, and rises as fast as the candle, until he sits upon the top of his 
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chair-back, with his feet upon the seat. . As the candle descends, he comes down 
with it to his place. The same action is repeated. The servant then brings a glass 
of molasses-and-water, at which the old man smacks his lips with delight, sips a little 
of it, and places it near the auger-hole, and returns to his paper. The tube is put up, 
and the glass emptied through it. The miser picks up the glass, raises it to his lips, 
and seems much surprised that it is empty. The servant brings a plate of meat, goes 
for tin cover which he places over it, and when he lifts the cover to help the miser, 
the plate is empty. He goes for more, but returns and finds it all right. As the 
miser prepares to eat, the candle is pulled down and extinguished. The servant runs 
out and brings the two eatable candles. The other candle then appears, and is 
lighted by the servant. He then discovers that the dish and cover have both dis- 
appeared, and is about to go for more. The miser is so hungry that he eats both the 
candles, holding them in his mouth until he comes to the wicks, which he eats 
last. He is about to eat the long candle, when he discovers that the covered dish is 
in its place. He lifts the cover eagerly, and a cat jumps out ; he runs away in horror, | 
and the curtain falls. 

G. B. Bartlett. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 135. 
Za 


A. W. Smith. 


CHARADE. —No. 136. HIDDEN HILLS. —No. 137. 


The monarch sits upon his throne ; 1. I feel as happy as the clams at high 

His form is stout and strong ; tide. 

With pensive air he gazes on 2. I like mountains, and especially the 

The vast assembled throng. Rocky. 

3. Your allspice is by far too strong. 

4. In English many a matrimonial 
Psyche is a butterfly. 

5. Mother, please slap Ike, speak to 
George, and spank John, who is naughty. 
She is my frst, you will allow, 6. He has now done work for the day. 

And he my Zas?, youll see ; 7. Each has his pet national hymn. 
And, judging from his thoughtful brow,| 8. I never saw glassier rain-drops than 

He too my whole must be. these. 

Lulu Wickham, Jack Straw. 


With wasted form and sunken face, 
In contrast to his own, 

The queen sits in her usual place 
Beside him on the throne. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
No. 138. 

Ivy requests the pleasure of “ Our 
Young Folks’” company to dine, at six 
o'clock, P. M., September 1. 

DINNER. 
Soup :— 

A river in Alabama. 

One of the Fejee Islands, 

A bay in New York. 

Fish : — 

A river in New York. 

A river in Pennsylvania. 

Mountains in Australia. 

A river in Vermont. 

A cape in Massachusetts. 

Game: — 

A mountain in Southwestern Africa. 

A creek in Delaware. 

An island in the St. Lawrence. 

A river in Virginia. 

Meat: — 

An island. off the west coast of Ireland. 

A village in the north of France. 

Islands in the Java Sea. 

Vegetables : — 

A creek in Georgia. 

A station in Tennessee. 

A lake in Canada West. 

A township in Relmont County, Ohio. 

PASTRY. 
Puddings : — 

A river in Illinois. 

A province in Frince. 

A river in Illinois. 

A parish in England. 

Pies :— 

A creek in Illinois. 

A township in Butler County, Ohio. 

Islands off Newfoundland. 

A creek in Virginia. 

DESSERT. 
Wines: — 

A river in northern Wisconsin. 

A river in South America. 

A river in Texas County, Missouri. 

A province in France. 

A gulf in North America. 

Fruits : — 
A valley in California. 
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A city in Massachusetts. 
A creek in Texas. 
A creek in Virginia. 
Nuts :— 
A river in Perth County, Scotland. 
A village in Southern Illinois. 
A creek in Virginia. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





Wi, 
“ [bis 


Guess. 


PUZZLE. — No. 140. 

Once in a minute, twice in a moment, 

and not once in a thousand years. 
No. 141. 

My frst possesses my second, and my 
third is taken on my first and second. My 
whole is a pleasant exercise. 

Mattie H. Munro. 


HIDDEN CITIES. — No. 142. 
1. Sambo, stone that dog. 
2. How pleasant a fee is to a poor 
doctor. 
3. But I can do it. 
4. Oma! have you seen my shoes? 
5. One war kills many men. 
“ Ernestus.” 


ANAGRAM BLANK. —No. 143. 


Fill the blanks with the same words 
of three letters, transposed. I —— less 
at —— than I usually —. 


No. 144. 
Fill the blanks with the same words of 
five letters, transposed. One would not 


to here. 
Fack. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


ENIGMA. — No. 146. 


My frst is in black, but not in white. 
My second is in bait, but not in bite. 
My ¢hird is in morn, but not in noon. 
My fourth is in request, but not in boon. 
My //tA is in scare, but not in fright. 
My sixth is in chase, but not in flight. 
My seventh is in shop, but not in store. 
My eighth is in heart, but not in core. 
My xinth is in port, but not in haven. 
My ¢éenth is in Jack, but not in Stephen. 
My eleventh is in clay, but not in stone. 
And my whole is a sea which is very well 
known. 


Nip. 
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REBUS.—No. 145. 


Tempest. 


METAGRAM.— No. 147. 


First, I am a useful article in house- 
keeping. Change my head, and I am a 
cross old woman. Change again, I am a 
nickname. Change again, I am a game. 
Change again, I am a drudge. Change 
again, I am a fragment. Change again, 
and I am a small horse. 

Loy. 
WORD SQUARE.— No. 148. 


1. A place for sale. 
2. Expectation. 
3. Undisguised. 
4. Shut up. 
Fay LE. 


ANSWERS. 


119. Chair, hair, air. 

120. Washington. 1. WatchmaN. 
tO. 3. SmelT. «4 ee 5. IndiaN. 
121. 3 


SAD 
BLA E 
D N 


2. Annot- 


N 


122. Chase. 

123. Andover, Mass., Bennington, Vt, and 
Lexington, Mass., are noted places [(And over) 
M ass), (Ben ix G T on) (Vt.), (and) (Lex in G 

on) (M ass) R (note d) (pl aces). ] 

124- Crabbed. 


125. E 
T 


zaxos 
ra> ne 
mao 





126. Prime, rime, prim, rim. 

127. 1. Ghent. 2. Sedan. 3. Baden. 
5. Ems. 6. Genoa. 7. San Francisco, 

128. Madagascar. 


4. Pisa. 


129. 


E 
T 
= 
A 


130. Sack, back, tack, lack, Jack, rack, hack, 
pack. 

. Eight. 

132 1. Browning. 2. Tennyson. 3. Coleridge. 
4 Lowell. 5. Shakespeare. 6. Wayland. 7. Black- 
stone. 

133. 1. Leonidas. 2. Achilles, 3. Napoleon. 
4 Nelson. 5. Wallace. 

134- Montreal, 








C. $. W. writes thus pleasantly about 
A FUNNY PLACE FOR A BIRD’S-NEST. 


IT was in the bosom of a stuffed effigy which had | 
been set up to scare away the crows from our | 
corn. A bunch of pea-sticks and a little hay, | 
dressed up in most artistic fashion with a suit of | 
John’s old clothes,— pants, vest, and coat, | 
topped out with an old hat, which soon blew | 
away,— formed this awful scare. And funny 
enough it was to see a pair of little pewees making | 
its acquaintance ; looking up its legs of sticks, and 
looking down upon it from the apple-trees ; pick- 
ing at the rags streaming from its coat-tails, and 
perching most audaciously upon its shoulders ; 
prying into the secrets of its heart of clover, and | 
pulling the long hay out of the stump of its 


| 


broken-off neck. | 
What they meant to do was hard to tell for sev- 
eral days; but finally there was no longer any 
doubt, — they were building a nest in its bosom! 
And why not? the old clothes had been well 


washed in the rains, the hay was as sweet as any 
other hay, and the pea-brush just the same as any | 
other pea-brush ; besides, the thing was well fas- 
tened in the ground by its feet, which were only 
the ends of the pointed pea-sticks. Those the pe- 
wees could see as well as we, or any other wees, 
—as Cousin Sammy suggested, —and the crows 
were evidently afraid of it, as somebody else sug- 
gested, making it safer for the wise little birds. 
So, when the work was done (or rather usdone, 
for the process of building consisted more in pull- 
ing out the stuffing of our scarecrow and making a 
hole into it, than in putting sticks together as 
most pewees do), and when the hole was well 
lined with the soft little nothings which the. pe- 
wees find, we hardly know where, and the little 
brown hen settled herself down into her hiding- 
place, and paterfamilias sat upon the headless 
pea-brush neck, and carolled forth his song of 
triumph to his mate and his note of defiance to 
all crows that might dare to scale his castle-walls, 
and the rags of the sleeves fluttered merrily in the 
breeze, we doubted whether that suit of clothes 
was ever happier than it was then; and John 
doubted too. 

The nest was carefully observed from a distance, 
- for no birds like to be scrutinized too closely ; and, 
in due course of time, a family of little pewees were 





| taking their first lessons in flying. 


Some of them 
tried to fly too soon, and then-came one of the 
funniest incidents of all. Our little ones were 
quite distressed that the poor little birds should be 
dispersed upon the ground, from which they were 
unable to rise, and so Charlie caught them all and 
tried to put them back into the nest, but he could 
not reach it; so, what must he do, but stow them 
all carefully away into one of the side-pockets of 
the old coat, into which he had first stuffed some 
hay to keep the pocket open ; and how delighted 
were he and his sisters to see the old birds come 
there and feed the young and care for them sev- 
eral days until their wings were more fully grown, 
and they were able once more, and with better 
success, to take a start into the world! 
Was not that a funny place for a bird’s-nest ? 


“Our Young Contributors’’? Department has 
now been a popular feature of this magazine for 
more than three years; during which time we 
have printed the most remarkable series of arti- 
cles ever contributed to a periodical by young per- 
sons. Some of them have been so very good, 
considering the years of the writers, that it has 
been only after receiving, from parents and 
teachers, testimonials as to their genuineness, 
that we have ventured to accept and publish them. 
Our constant fear has been lest some foolish boy 
or girl, of more ambition than judgment, should 
be betrayed into sending us as original some article 
stolen and copied for the purpose. Of course, we 
do not claim to be familiar with all the publications 
in the English language, and such a theft might 
pass without being detected by us, though the 
stolen article would be very apt to bear upon its 
face some marks of the attempted fraud. 

Now, what is very extraordinary, there has been 
during those three years but one downright piece 
of plagiarism charged and proved against a young 
contributor. A few months ago there appeared an 
article, — not one of the best, by any means, — 
which turns out to have been copied, almost word 
for word, with a few omissions and slight changes, 
from a magazine printed about the time the young 
girl claiming to have written it was born! On re- 
ceiving evidence of this fact, we felt it to be our 
duty to expose it. First, however, we thought 
it fair to write to the young girl for any explana- 
tion which she might wish to make. She replies 
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that her story must have been copied sncon- 
sciously from memory,— which does not seem 
possible, — expresses herself grieved that any one 
should think her guilty of doing so “‘ wrong and 
mean a thing ”’ as to copy and offer as her own 
what was written by another, and hopes we will 
not think it necessary to publish anything about the 
affair ; adding, ‘‘ Both my parents and myself feel 
so much mortified already at what has happened!” 
An appeal from the mother, which quickly followed, 
served to soften our original determination ; and, 
although we felt that justice to our readers re- 
quired the exposure, we have concluded, for the 
sake of the girl’s parents and friends, as Well as 
her own, to spare her a blot upon her name which 
might affect her whole future life. We trust that 
this course will be approved by our readers, who, 
we are confident, must sympathize with the un- 
fortunate girl and her family, however strongly 
they may condemn her fault. 

We cannot but add here a word of warning to 
all young persons who may be tempted to perpe- 
trate a similar deception. Among our hundred 
thousand. readers there will be pretty surely two 
or three, at least, to detect it; and, even 
if it should go unchallenged, what real gain or 
satisfaction can result from a success founded 
upon an untruth? 


M. A. Barney.— Two of your questions seem 
appropriate for the “ Letter Box” : — 

1. Should young ladies be educated in schools 
designed exclusively for their sex, or in colleges for 
both sexes ? 

2. At a party, should each guest be introduced 
to all the other guests present ? 


Answers. 1. Want of experience prevents us 
from giving a decided opinion on a subject on 
which so many experienced educators honestly 
differ. We see no good reason, however, why 
young ladies, wishing to pursue a regular course of 
studies, should not be permitted to do so at any 
of our colleges. 

2. No, it is of necessary to introduce each 
guest to all the other guests at a party. That is 
a useless and annoying formality, unless the party 
be quite small. But have a proper care of your 
guests, and see that those are made acquainted 
who are likely to be pleased or profited by an in- 
troduction. 

SEVERAL correspondents have written to in- 
form us that puzzle No, 108, printed in the 
“Evening Lamp” of our July number, was not 
original. We certainly supposed it to be so, when 
we used it; nor can we understand why any 
intelligent young person should send us as origi- 
nal, puzzles copied from other publications. As we 
have said before, correspondents should a/ways 
state the fact distinctly, when the puzzles which 
they send are not new. 


Our Letter Box. 
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H. D. Carryl sends us this puzzle, which we 
should like to see solved by some one, — by Lulu 
Meredith, if she will kindly oblige us : — 


3» TS, 13, 16, 15, 21, 14, 4+ 9; 14, 20, 5, 18, 5, 19, 20. 
15, 14 e@ bf. 4, 15, 12,12, 3, 18, 19. 6, 15, 18. 
b. 25, 5, 1, 18, 19. 1, 20. €. 16,5, 18 3,5, 14, 20. 


P. B. Peabody. — Andubon’s works on Natu- 
ral History are magnificent, but rare and expen- 
sive, even in the smaller editions, The best gen- 
eral work on the subject, for popular reading, is 
that by Rev. J. G. Wood, in three volumes: one 
devoted to mammals, another to birds, and the 
third to reptiles and fishes. Published by Rout- 
ledge and Co., London; for sale, in America, 
by Routledge and Co., 36 Walker Street, New 
York, and also by most large booksellers. Price 
$7.00a volume. There is a juvenile edition pub- 
lished in one volume, at $1.50. If you wish to 
make a special study of birds, you should get 
Coues’s “‘ Key to the Birds of North America,” in 
one volume. Price $7.00. 


N. W.— Having discontinued our Mutual Im- 
provement Corner, we saw no special reason for 
publishing your request for a correspondent, — 
not that we considered it “ impertinent.” 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., August 1, 1873. 
Dear Epirors :— 

Here is a question in philosophy that I would 
like to’ have some of Our Young Folks explain: 
Why is it that the bottom of a tin or iron vessel 
containing boiling water is not hot? Many a 
time I have taken a tea-kettle of boiling water 
from a red-hot stove and rested nearly its whole 
weight upon my bare hand, to the amazement of 
some one who had never seen the “feat per- 
formed,’’ and who did not understand the “ the- 
ory thereof.” 

Any of Our Young Folks may do the same thing, 
but I caution them not to hold the vessel until the 
water ceases to boil, for the moment it stops boil- 
ing the heat will strike through the metal and 
burn. 

I have found /welve faces (four dogs’ faces) in 
that very curious and ingenious picture in the 
“Evening Lamp,” by “ Lucius Bishop, age 13,” 
and I do not know but there may be a dozen 
more ; at any rate, it is the cutest puzzle I have 
seen for some time, not even excepting any of 
Jack Straw’s “ effusions.” 

With the greatest respect for you and “Our 
Young Folks,” 

I remain yours, 
C. CrinTon. 

D. S. ¥.— Your questions regarding mesmer- 
ism cannot very well be answered in the “ Letter 
Box.” 


“ Trident” wishes to hear of some book on box- 
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ing, from which two boys can learn-the art with- 
out ateacher. Can any one oblige him? 


Western Girl. —‘* Do the Chinese make fire- 
crackers?” Yes. 

“ We sometimes hear of such a thing being dran- 
new. What doesit mean?” Bran-new should be 
brand-new, and it means quite new, like an article 
newly manufactured, with the maker’s brand 
fresh upon it. 


Merlin says : ‘‘ I should like to ask the meaning 
of the name Guilderoy, or Gilderoy. There is an 
old minor air by that name, whose history I have 
never been able to learn. Can some one inform 
me?” 

“ Bessie Browne.” —“ What is the origin of 
the phrase ‘Dog on it’? Pray, don’t think fora 
minute that / use such words, but I want to know 
for the especial benefit of my big brother Fred; 
boys w//, you know, talk slang. 

“ Doyou pay Young Contributors ? and when we 
send articles for the ‘ Young Folks,’ meust we send 
our real names? Now, suppose I send a story, 
may I sign my own name, and will you put my 
nom de plume in the magazine after the story? 

**T don’t know whether I direct my letter right, 
or not: please tell me the right way.” 

Tell your big brother Fred, Bessie, that “ dog 
on it,”’ like many other petty oaths which boys 
and even grown people use without thinking of 
their real meaning, is merely a substitute for one 
of the most profane oaths in the English language, 
the first syllable of which is here spelled back- 
wards. Indulgence in such phrases is “neither 
polite nor wise.” 

Young Contributors’ articles, if accepted, are 
paid for. To receive attention, each must be ac- 
companied by the real name, age, and address of 
the writer. These may be given in a private let- 
ter to the editors, if you wish to publish the arti- 
cle over a nom de plume. 

Business letters and manuscripts designed for 
publication should be addressed to J. R. Osgood 
& Co. Communications for the “ Letter Box” 
may be addressed to either publishers or editors, 
or simply to “ Our Young Folks.” 


Several Inquirers. —It is not necessary (as we 
have said before), in preparing rebuses for “ Our 
Young Folks,” to make drawings of the objects 
to be represented ; although it is better to do so. 


Tue croquet question in our last number has 
called out from correspondents various opinions, 
the majority being against the discarding of the 
first ball struck. If the practice be —as it often 
is—to discard at will a ball struck, and go on as 
if a wicket or any other object had been acciden- 
tally hit, then we see no reason why the first ball, 
in the case supposed, should not be treated in the 
same way. But that may not be the best prac- 
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tice ; and we are always willing to accept stricter 
rules of the game, if parties playing agree to them. 

The following from a correspondent at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is to the point : — 


Dear “ YounGc Forks” : — 

According to the rules of croquet as it is univer- 
sally played here, when two or more balls are 
struck in the manner described, they must be 
played on, in the order in which they are struck, 
and in no case are you allowed to discard a ball, 
except when you run a wicket and strike a ball 
both in one play, when you may choose between 
the two, but are never allowed to take both. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. Dopcs. 


Fred, another correspondent, writing from 
Providence, R. L., says, ‘‘ A player cannot discard 
the first ball and play upon the second. He may 
play on the first and discard the second, or, if the 
balls were both hit at the same instant, he may 
have his choice of them, discarding or playing as 
he chooses.” 


Sarah B. T., of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., writes: 
“T will describe our mode of playing in this par- 
ticular. Ifthe player strike two balls successively 
in the same stroke, he has to play upon the one 
that he hit 7vs¢, and then place his ball by the 
second one hit, and play upon it, without having 
to strike it a second time.” 


Willie Haines quotes from Professor A. Rover’s 
“Croquet, its Rules and Principles,” premising 
that ricochet is the term for a carom, or the hit- 
ting of two or more balls at one stroke: “In 
making ricochet, the player is at liberty to croquet 
either a part or all of the balls roqueted ; but the 
order of croquet must be that of the ricochet, — 
the player, however, has only one additional 
stroke, and not one for each ball he has roqueted.” 


While thus the rules of the game differ, parties 
playing should agree among themselves as to the 
system to be adopted, guided by the general princi- 
ple that the plainest and simplest rules are the best. 


William A. Howell, in answer to Jessie Lov- 
ell’s first question, says that the Ottoman Empire 
was so named from Othman, or Osman, “ the 
first emperor of the present Turkish Empire 
(1299 - 1326), who gave his name to his people. 
Though bred to war, this sovereign left so great 
a reputation for gentleness and generosity that the 
surname of The Kind-Hearted has been bestowed 
on him.” 

Answered also by “‘ Hardnut,” who says in re- 
gard to Jessie’s second question, that “ John 
Chinaman ” is simply a nickname of the Chinese 
emigrant in America. 


Here is Zobe’s solution of his own puzzle, in 
last month’s “ Letter Box” : — 
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“The words are arranged according to an old 
rule for forming what are called ‘ Magic Squares,’ 
which consist of a series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., 
arranged in such a way that the sum of each of the 
columns, each horizontal line, and each of the 
diagonal lines of the square, will be the same. 
The rule I am about to give applies only to a 
square containing an odd number of places, as, 9, 
25, 49, etc. 1 suppose a great many of Our Young 
Folks know it already, but it may be new to some, 

“In this case a square of twenty-five places is 
formed and the numbers from 1 to 25 are arranged 
in regular order, as follows: 1 is placed in the 
middle place in the top line. 2 would be placed 
diagonally to the right and above, but as that 





17 8/15 


16 
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20 
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21 
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would take it outside the square it is placed at the 
bottom of the column to the right of 1. 3 is placed 
diagonally to the right and above 2. 4 would be 
placed diagonally to the right and above 3, but 
that would bring it outside the square, so it is 
taken to the extreme left of the same horizontal 
line. 5 goes diagonally above 4. 6 would be 
placed diagonally above 5, but that place being 
already occupied by 1, it is placed below 5. Then 
7 goes diagonally above 6, and so on with the 
rest of the numbers, always working up and to the 
right. When a number would have to be placed 
above the square, it is put at the bottom of 
the column instead; when it would have to be 
placed outside to the right, it is taken to the left 
of the horizontal line ; and when a space already 
filled is arrived at, the number is placed below the 
one last written. 
a took the aw ver ee _ 
ars As Jack Straw has appropriated my puzzle, I 


1x 12 13 


might ac accuse him of piracy with much als 


18 25 
justice than he could charge me with that crime,’ 


and numbered the words from one to twenty-five, 
and then arranged them according to the above 
rule. I then wrote them down by columns, com- 
mencing with the first, in order to make the con- 
fusion greater. Therefore, to solve the puzzle, the 
first five words are written down in a column, the 
second five in another column, and soon. The 
words are then easily picked out by the rule.” 
According to this solution, there appears to have 
been a mistake in the puzzle itself: the second 
word, “ of,” corresponding with 23, should have 
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been “with.” We cannot now discover whether 
the error was Zobe’s or the printer’s. 


“ Hamlet.” — Sunday is the first day of the 
week ; the Jewish Sabbath is the seventh. The 
former was adopted by the early Christians, in 
place of the latter, as a day of rest and religious 
observances, because our Saviour rose on that day. 
A few Christian sects, however, regard the change 
as unauthorized, and still “keep Saturday.” 

Pigmy writes, regarding the lines quoted by 
F, G. S., in the June number, “The mourners 
throng the streets,” etc., that they are the eighth 
and ninth stanzas of a poem by James J. Burns, 
called “‘ The Death of a Believer” ; published by 
Anson'D. F, Randolph & Co., in a book called 
“The Shadow of the Rock.” 

On the subject of the “‘ Screw-Propeller,” we 
have received a second letter from Mr. Richard 
‘H. Buel, in which he ably insists upon the views 
set forth in his first, printed ‘last month. He 
writes like an experienced mechanical engineer, 
and we regret that the length of his communica- 
tion and the technical terms used render it un- 
suitable for the “ Letter Box.” 


We have received several answers to the curi- 
ous stone-wall question in our last number, none 
quite satisfactory, however. This is a really in- 
teresting problem, and we think some of our 
young correspondents ought to explain it. 


Our Young Contributors. — “‘ The Pen and the 
Sword,” by Betsey Pringle, and “A Day's Ad- 


ventures,” by Adel, are accepted. 


Honorable mention: “Mas’ Tom,” a well- 
written sketch, by Henrietta Hardy; “ The 
Chirping Waltz,” music, composed by Laura 'B. ; 
“ The Blues,” by Rosabel; “On the River,” by 
J. J. J.; “ My Book Friends,” by A. M.; “ Al- 
most a Tragedy,” by M. D. V. G.; “ Three 
Dandelions,” by Alice; “A View from my 
Window,” by Flora Maclvor; “‘ Borrowing,” 
by Helen Mar; “‘ Our Queer Guests,” by Char- 
ley ; and “A Picnic,” by L. R. T. 

“ Skitzland,” by Rose, and “ Our Mysterious 
Visitor,” by Marion, would have been added to 
the foregoing list, had not the writers failed to 
give their ages. 

Complete lists of answers to our last month’s 
puzzles were sent in by H. Williams, Charles 
Mead, C. Clinton, Lucy L. Batchelder, Jennie 
M.'8B., W. and E. M. B., Kikeri, “‘ Trident,” and 
Minnie and Maud King. Other early and very 
creditable lists are received from ‘‘ Mab,” M. T. 
G. S., Carrie R. Porter, Mary Dimond, “ Red 
Top,” F. B., “ The Coraline Triplets,” Josie and 
Lillie Townsend, Annie P. Hammond, “ Blue 
Bell,” Percy Starre, Frank H. Burt, Effie Gates, 
Rosabel, Ruthie M., Frank S, Palfrey, and Flor- 
ence W. Holmes. 
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(See ‘* Lost in the Mammoth Cave,” p. 593- 
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